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In writing these pages at the request of the Editor of Minp 

I know well that I am undertaking a task which I can only » 
fulfil very imperfectly. My last opportunity of seeing and 
speaking with Bradley—the conventional “Mr.” is best dis- 
carded in writing of a great philosopher and a great person- 
ality—fell in September, 1923, almost exactly a year before 
his death, during the afternoons of three days which I was 
spending in Oxford on important business. He was then, 
apart from an increasing deafness and another disability 
incident to advanced years, against both of which he bore up 
with great gallantry, to all appearance in good health and 
spirits, though unable to do much continuous mental work, 
and there seemed every reason to hope that we might have him 
among us for at any rate several years to come. Speaking 
of his own plans for the future he remarked that when he 
grew “really old’’ he would, of course, have to give up 
solitary life in College, but added at once, “however, that 
question need not arise for some years yet”. In the course 
of 1924 I received more than one letter from him, the last 
written only a few weeks before his sudden death from blood- 
poisoning. In all of them he wrote cheerfully of his health 
and his outlook to the future. He owned that he should 
probably have to renounce all intentions of further serious 
philosophical work, but, as he said, ‘‘I can be happy enough 
without philosophy”. Thus the news of his death came to 
me as a great shock from which I do not feel myself yet to 
have recovered. I do not know that at any time I should 
feel competent to attempt a purely “objective” estimate of 
the strength and the weaknesses of his philosophy or its 
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relation to the thought of eminent predecessors and contem- 
poraries ; I am sure that I could not make the attempt now 
while the sense of personal irreparable loss is so strong upon 
me. What has to be said of Bradley’s philosophy I must be 
content to leave to be said by others who perhaps stood 
personally rather further off from the man and can think of 
him primarily as the author of the three or four books on which 
philosophy among English-speaking students has fed full for 
a generation. My own object in the little I have to say is 
chiefly tu record some of the personal impressions left behind 
by the thirty years during which I knew Bradley as the 
kindest and most unwearied of friends and advisers. I trust 
in this way I may perhaps do something to dissipate mis- 
conceptions which I have found current among those whose 
knowledge of him has been derived wholly from his writings. 
My own acquaintance with Bradley began in 1891 when, 
as a very young man, I entered on residence at Merton as a 
Fellow of the College. During the five years of that residence, 
from 1891 to 1896, I naturally had the opportunity of almost 
daily intercourse with him in Term time. This constant 
intercourse came to an end, except for occasional visits to 
Oxford, with my removal to Manchester in 1896, but from 
1896 to 1924 we kept up an unbroken correspondence, at one 
time pretty frequent, of later years more interrupted by his 
advancing age and my own increasing occupations, but 
always kept sedulously “in being”. I shall always deeply 
regret the misfortune that, owing "to my having been obliged 
to transport myself and my belongings across the Atlantic and 
back again, the whole or all but the whole of the letters I 
received from Bradley before the end of 1908 have perished. 
They were numerous and often long and were largely taken 
up with discussion of important metaphysical and psycho- 
logical questions. My own experience, like that of others, 
was that Bradley was one of the most generous of corre- 
spondents. He was always prepared to examine any question 
submitted to him with scrupulous care and untiring subtlety. 
It is much to be hoped that some of the recipients of these 
communications have been more fortunate, or more careful, 
than myself and have preserved them entire. A volume of 
Bradley’s philosophical correspondence would be of the 
highest interest, not only as illustrating the doctrines of his 
books and indicating his views on many topics on which the 
books are silent, but as placing him with Descartes and 
Leibniz in the very front rank of philosophical letter-writers. 
The eas: «nd readiness with which Bradley expressed him- 
self on phiiosophical matters in private correspondence would 
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make such a volume all the more valuable as an introduction 
to his thought that in his published works he has adopted a 
compressed and pregnant style which often leaves his precise 
meaning ambiguous. In many cases his letters, if they 
could be collected, would remove serious difficulties which 
beset the interpreter of his books. I shall never cease to 
blame myself for having preserved only the letters I have 
received from him since my return from Canada in 1908. 
It is natural, in view of his increasing years, that these 
should have been fewer and briefer and that they should be 
taken up more with matters of personal interest than with 
the discussion of philosophical problems. 

Among those who knew Bradley only by his books I have 
found a curious impression that he was by temperament a 
recluse, avoiding the society of his fellow-men, wrapped up 
in his solitary studies and devoid of any wide knowledge of 
life and affairs, in fact a philosopher of the type satirised in 
Heine’s well-known lines. Nothing could be further from 
the fact. It is, of course, true that, owing to the serious 
physical trouble which beset him all through life (though in 
his later years he seemed, to me at any rate, to be less dis- 
abled by it than at an earlier time), Bradley had to be careful 
of his health, and in particular, to avoid exposure to draughts 
and chills, and this naturally prevented him from going out 
much into Oxford “ society”. But he was neither naturally 
unsociable nor difficult of access. At the time of my own 
residence in Merton it was his habit, unless actually out of 
health, to dine daily in Hall or in Common Room, and there 
he was accessible enough to all the numerous guests who 
were constantly frequenting the College. As a conversation- 
alist I have never met his superior, I doubt if I have met 
his equal, for wit or variety of interests. He was not of those 
who bring their metaphysics with them to the dinner-table. 
He had an unusually wide knowledge not only of good 
literature but especially of social and historical memoirs, 
English and French, which made his table-talk as instructive 
as it was fascinating. It is true that, like most serious 
thinkers, he did not always “ suffer fools gladly,” and he had 
a reasonable objection to having his dinner hour spoiled, or 
whe’ -vas worse, his working hours interrupted, by humour- 
.rnest-minded persons who worried him unseasonably 
Wi... questions intended to “draw him out” on philosophical 
topics, or merely inquisitive strangers who came to “lionise” 
him. With bores of this kind his method was to adopt a 
tone of courteous and high-bred ironical deference which 
left them baffled, while it provided infinite entertainment to 
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the judicious spectator. I have been told by those who knew 
him in his earlier manhood that in those days he would 
sometimes carry this urbane answering of a fool according to 
his folly gravely through a whole evening in a way which 
reproduced the most finished achievments of Plato’s Socrates, 
but by my own time he had come to temper justice to this 
kind of offender with a great deal of mercy; the elenchus 
was more rarely displayed and after one or two searching 
questions he would lead the conversation round to a different 
topic. The brilliancy, however, was still there ; the scintilla- 
tions of wit which leak out from time to time in his books 
and have become famous are no more than samples of the 
manner of his daily conversation. 

No man could have been a better illustration of the falsity of 
the conception of a metaphysician as a being who passes his 
time in day-dreaming about unreal abstractions and knows 
nothing of the actual world of life and men. For many years 
Bradley took a very active part in the business of managing the 
affairs of his Collegeand his judgment was exceptionally valued 
for its practical shrewdness by his official colleagues. I have 
often heard the remark that he furnished a living argument 
against the wisdom of the abolition of the old “life Fellow- 
ships,” since he was the only Fellow of the College who was 
at once of sufficient standing to have a good knowledge of all 
its business affairs and at the same time, as he held no official 
position, able to bring a sound independent judgment to bear 
on the policy of the actual officials, Wardens, Bursars and 
others. Without him, it used to be said, the College meeting 
would be composed exclusively of the acting officials on one 
side and on the other of temporary “seven years Fellows,” 
not connected with the College long enough to have an 
adequate knowledge of its business and too young to exercise 
a sound critical judgment. The value attached by the 
administrative officials of a College with large estates and a 
great deal of financial business to Bradley’s judgment in all 
these practical matters is high testimony to his competence 
as a “man of the world” in the honorific sense of the phrase. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning another striking illustra- 
tion of the same point. In view of Bradley's frequent 
avowals in his writings of incompetence to deal with questions 
with a mathematical bearing it may be interesting to record 
a remark once made to me by a distinguished living mathe- 
matician; ‘Bradley is not a mathematician because he was 
never taught mathematics, but I am sure that if he had been 
taught, he would have been a good mathematician. When 
a mathematical question can be put in terms he understands, 
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he always has a judicious answer for it.” (This was said @ 
propos of a discussion of a moot point in the logical founda- 
tions of the Probability Calculus.) 

That Bradley was a great gentleman and a brilliant 
conversationalist was, of course, manifest to any one who 
had ever passed an hour in his company; that he was 
eminently a man excellent in counsel was equally known to 
all who had occasion to transact practical business with him. 
His colleagues at Merton were perhaps even more impressed 
by his rigid and unremitting adherence to the high standard 
of duty he had set up for himself. It was a matter of 
general regret that he took the obligation of serving the 
College by his counsel so seriously that he would repeatedly 
endanger his delicate health by travelling up from the more 
sheltered regions to which he was repeatedly driven, to 
attend, in the most rigorous of weather, College meetings 
of no special importance, even when he had been warmly 
entreated to spare himself the exposure. Not infrequently 
the result would be immediate confinement to his own rooms 
or even to his bed. None of us doubted that the price had 
to be paid in considerable physical suffering, and some danger, 
for this fidelity to a standard of obligation which every one 
but himself judged excessively austere ; but he could never be 
got, though the inclemency of our Oxford winter and early 
spring regularly drove him to seek refuge in the South of 
England or the South of France, to take what others regarded 
as only reasonable care of his own health at the expense 
of sitting a little more lightly to duties which most of us 
would have been ready to disregard when they demanded a 
small sacrifice of our own convenience. There have been 
critics of Bradley’s ethical theories who have shown an 
inclination to regard them as rather lax; I doubt if the 
complaint would ever have been made by any one who was 
a witness of his practice. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to take this opportunity of 
saying that there can have been few philosophers who have 
iess deserved the reflections which are constantly made by 
writers of the Pragmatist type against the so-called cold- 
blooded “intellectualism” of the Idealist. Though the 
retired life he was constrained to live may have done some- 
thing to conceal the fact, Bradley was emphatically a man of 
warm and deep personal feeling, rather perhaps too much than 
too little of the Gefiihlsmensch. This is true of his attitude 
in other than strictly philosophical matters. The warmth 
of his feelings indeed made some topics occasionally more 
than a little difficult to discuss. My own residence in 
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Merton fell just at the height of the Home Rule controversy, 
on which, naturally enough, there was a marked difference of 
opinion in our society. Bradley was by conviction a strong 
Unionist and had, as was usual with him, strong and weighty 
considerations to urge on that side of the question. But it 
was impossible to discuss the subject with him at any length 
without discovering that behind all arguments of policy there 
lay in his mind a rooted distrust of the late Mr. Gladstone 
which amounted to a burning passion. The source of this 
personal hostility was no secret; it arose from ineffaceable 
emotions awakened years before by the failure of the Liberal 
Government to support and rescue Gordon in the Soudan. 
For fear of being misunderstood I should shrink from 
repeating in the hearing of any person without a keen sense 
of humour some of the things I remember Bradley to have 
said at the time about the overflowing villainies of the “Grand 
Old Man”. Perhaps it may be safe to chronicle one remark 
made at a rather later and calmer time when the news came 
that Tennyson was steadily sinking. ‘TI wish it had been the 
other old man, but I believe the devil is too much afraid of 
him ever to come for him.” Here at least the fun was as 
manifest as the fury. 
I must, of course, say something about Bradley in the rela- 
tion in which he was most interesting to me, as a personal 
influence on younger students of philosophy. When I look 
back on my own early days I do not know whether to be 
more impressed by his readiness to encourage the rather 
callow beginner or by his anxiety to insist on the importance 
of personal and independent thought. Young men coming, 
like myself, to the society of the College hot from the school 
of Litere Humaniores, with a limited and one-sided stock of 
reading and correspondingly one-sided and premature “ views” 
must have appeared to him, as we really were, amazingly raw. 
But he was unwearying in the kindness and patience with 
which he would discuss our problems and try to save us from 
‘our own dogmatism and conceit. It would be a complete 
mistake to suppose that he ever showed any desire to indoc- 
trinate us with his own convictions or to found a “school,” 
though he was always ready to state his convictions without 
reserve and to try to make us understand his reasons for hold- 
ing them. My own experience, I presume, is in this respect 
typical of that of others. I had come out from the schools 
thoroughly imbued with the Hegelianism then fashionable at 
Oxford and anxious to throw myself for the time almost ex- 
clusively into the study of Hegel’s text. For all Bradley's 
admiration for Hegel and agreement with much of what 
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seems to be his teaching, he by no means encouraged this 
bias without important reserves. Though he urged wide and 
careful study of Hegel’s works and treated Hegel’s deliver- 
ances in all departments of thought as deserving of the gravest 
attention, he would accompany every recommendation with 
the qualification, “but you must always remember that the 
man had a perfect itch for making out black to be white if 
he possibly could.” It was characteristic of him that one of 
the earliest pieces of advice I had from him (and I have 
always been glad that I followed it), was to make a thorough 
study of Herbart as an excellent corrective of Hegelian bias. 
I have to thank him also for directing my attention to the 
importance of serious study of empirical psychology, a branch 
of knowledge at that time disliked and suspected by most of 
the Oxford philosophers. (I remember that one of the most 
brilliant of the group, quem verecundiae causa non nomino, 
once remarked to me that the less his pupils knew of 
psychology the better he should be pleased.) It was charac- 
teristic of Bradley that the psychologists he most admired 
were those who kept most resolutely close to empirical fact. 
Wundt, on that ground, he thought “not fit to hold a candle” 
to William James, and I fancy he always believed I was 
wasting my time in spending a year in the Leipzig labora- 
tory. For much the same reason he always insisted that 
Volkmann von Volkmar, in spite of his trappings of Herbartian 
metaphysics, was far and away the most instructive of all the 
German writers on psychology, a view which, if it is not an 
impertinence in me, I should like to endorse. 

Of German plilosophers as a body, unlike many of his 
Oxford contemporaries, he had no high opinion. I have 
heard him say humorously that he would like to force all 
German writers on philosophy to write in French under pain 
of death, because if they had to express themselves in a 
foreign language they would have to know before they began 
a sentence how they meant it toend. As it is, he maintained, 
a German Metaphysiker writes the opening words of a para- 
graph-long sentence without any clear notion of what is to 
follow and leaves it to chance whether the whole shall have 
an intelligible meaning or not. It may be of interest to 
record some of his obiter dicta about individual German 
thinkers. With Kant he had, as his published works show, 
comparatively little sympathy, though he regularly used to 
qualify his verdicts by the remark that he had never studied 
Kant profoundly and therefore too much weight should not 
be attached to his criticism. Fichte, he once told me, he 
thought quite the most difficult of the Germans to understand, 
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and had never been able to derive much profit from the 
attempt to study him. The same general attitude comes out 
in a remark he once made about T. H. Green to the effect 
that his work would have been of more permanent value if 
he had selected Hegel rather than Kant as the thinker whom 
he should either follow, or desert only when he was absolutely 
clear about his reason for disagreement. Next to Hegel and 
Herbart the German philosopher with whom he felt most 
sympathy was, so far as I could discover, that Geftihlsmensch 
Schopenhauer, in spite of his total disagreement with 
Schopenhauer’s unreasoned pessimism. But the desire of 
both Hegel and Schopenhauer for disciples repelled him. 
The “faithful” of both persuasions struck him as simply 
ridiculous and he professed himself unable to understand 
why any philosopher should wish to have disciples at all. 
His own concern was not the propagation of any set of views 
but the stimulation of a few persons with the ability and 
opportunities for the task to take metaphysics seriously and 
to think over its problems for themselves. In letters I 
received from him during the last few months of his life he 
more than once says of himself that he is fully content if 
his writings have been found by a few such persons really 
useful in the prosecution of their own thinking. In the 
same spirit, though he was as removed as a man can be from 
any desire for “public recognition” for its own sake, he 
expresses himself sincerely pleased at receiving the Order of 
Merit as evidence that his work has been found really useful 
by the right kind of man. I have sometimes heard the 
complaint that by not republishing his famous Ethical Studies 
Bradley was showing himself neglectful of the needs of 
younger men who are thinking for themselves on the great 
issues of conduct and would be helped in their thought if the 
book were not so all but unprocurable. I think I should say, 
therefore, that I know he had serious intentions of republica- 
tion; he wrote of the matter to me as late as the date of the 
recent re-issue of his Logic, expressing himself as fully 
intending a new edition, if his life and health were prolonged 
sufficiently for him to do for the Studies what he had already 
done in the way of appended excursuses for the Logic. The 
Ethical Studies were left to the last, as I always understood, 
simply because they were his first publication of importance 
and he felt the usual dissatisfaction of a writer of advanced 
years with his own juvenile work. The Ethical Studies 
would probably have been felt by their author to need more 
supplementation than the Logic, and he can hardly be blamed 
for attacking the more manageable task first, (though it must 
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be remembered that he had been careful at least to explain 
that the book continued in its main features to represent his 
views on the questions with which it deals.) Personally I 
should have been glad if he had undertaken what would have 
been the much less arduous work of collecting and republish- 
ing without alteration, in a convenient volume, the various 
essays in Psychology he had contributed to M1np, and I did 
all I could to plead for this, but I do not know whether 
any preparations had ever been made for such a volume. 
Perhaps Bradley set less store on these psychological essays — 
than some of his readers ; at any rate in his letters to myself 
he always contrived to put the question by. 

I have already expressed my intention of abstaining from 
any attempt at an estimate or criticism of Bradley’s philo- 
sophy, but I must at least utter a protest against a misunder- 
standing of its temper which I have found current among 
some who, as I should have thought, might have known 
better. There seems to be an impression abroad that Bradley 
was personally hostile to religion in general or to the Chris- 
tian religion in particular and that this hostility colours his 
published work. As to the question of personal attitude I 
may perhaps be entitled to say something on the strength of 
a friendship of more than thirty years’ standing. I am con- 
fident that no one who knew Bradley personally at any time 
would have supposed him to be anything but what he actually 
was, an intensely religious man, in the sense of a man whose 
whole life and thought was permeated by a conviction of the 
reality of the unseen things and a supreme devotion to them. 
Long ago I heard a colleague, who shared none of Bradley’s 
speculative interests and must have been speaking simply on 
the strength of impression produced by every-day association 
in social life, make a remark which goes to the root of the 
matter. ‘“ You might naturally expect that a man of Bradley’s 
critical intellect would not believe in God, but it’s so obvious 
that he does.” Bradley, in fact, though the last man to 
“talk religion” in mixed company, when he did touch on it 
was wont to describe himself as a Christian, though not a 
particularly orthodox Christian. “My religion,” he said to 
me in one of our latest conversations, “is Anglicanism; I 
haven’t ‘practised’ for a good many years, but I would do so 
to-morrow if I thought I should be the better man for it.” 
In his later years, as Prof. Clement Webb has truly re- 
marked, he grew more emphatic in the conviction that our 
age is suffering more from want of a genuinely spiritual re- 
ligion than from any other disease of the soul, and did not 
disguise his desire to see a general revival of the religious 
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spirit. In the last conversation I had with him the talk 
turned upon this subject. He spoke bitterly of the Christian 
Church in our own country, chiefly on the charge of its 
alleged “idolatry” of the text of the Bible, a fault not, I think, 
really common among Anglicans at the present. He com- 
mended the Roman Church for its discouragement of pro- 
miscuous Bible-reading, but held that it did not go far 
enough. He would have the Church, he said, cease to appeal 
to any literature from the past and insist directly upon its 
own inherent authority as the living voice cf the divine Spirit. 
Possibly some of my readers who know Bradley only from 
his books may be surprised at a remark called from him by 
a passing reference in the same conversation to Purgatory. 
‘But what do you mean by Purgatory? Does it mean that 
when I die I shall go somewhere where I shall be made better 
by discipline? If so, that is what I very much hope.” In 
another mood, no doubt, he might have dwelt on the intel- 
lectual difficulties in the way of such a hope, but it was char- 
acteristic, or at least I thought so, that he evidently clung to 
it. The explanation of what looks like animus against Chris- 
tianity in Bradley’s books is, in fact, capable of a simple ex- 
planation. In the first place, as ought to have been plain to 
any intelligent reader of the concluding essays in Ethical 
Studies and of the chapter about religion in Appearance and 
Reality, Bradley's own personal religion was of a strongly 
marked mystical type, in fact of the specific type common to 
the Christian mystics. Religion meant to him, as to Plotinus 
or to Newman, direct personal contact with the Supreme 
and Ineffable, unmediated through any forms of ceremonial 
prayer, or ritual, and, like all mystics in whom this passion 
for direct access to God is not moderated by the habit of 
organised communal worship, he was inclined to set little 
store on the historical and institutional element in the great 
religions. Thus while the conception of the meeting of the 
divine and the human in one “by unity of person” lay at the 
very heart of his philosophy, he was wholly indifferent to the 
question whether the ideal of the God-Man has or has not 
been actually realised in flesh and blood in a definite histori- 
cal person. Like Hegel, he thought it the significant thing 
about Christianity that it had believed in the incarnation of 
God in a definite person, but also, like Hegel, he seemed to 
think it a matter of small importance that the person in whom 
the “hypostatic union” was believed to have been accom- 
plished should be Jesus the Nazarene rather than any other, 
and again whether or not the belief was strictly true to fact. 
The important thing, to his mind, was that the belief stimu- 
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lates to the attempt to the achievement of ‘“deiformity ” in 
our own personality. This indifference to considerations of 
historical fact is, to my own mind, an intellectual defect. 
An “historical” religion, no doubt, makes a greater initial 
demand on the faith of the believer than one which has no 
“historical” roots, but in compensation, where it is believed 
its efficacy in taking actual command of life is infinitely 
greater. The defect, however, if it is such, is one not peculiar 
to Bradley, but common to him with most of the best philo- 
sophical minds of his generation, and it might not be hard to 
point to actual Christian divines among us in whom it is as 
marked as it was with him. From the much more un- 
Christian tendency to mere “immanentism” with its attendant 
consequence of uncritical belief in endless secular “ progress” 
as the good for man, he was notoriously wholly free, and 
rightly claimed that in this matter it was he and not the 
average popular preacher who was true to the Christian 
tradition. Much of what is popularly called by reviewers 
the anti-Christian bias in his writings reveals itself, on ex- 
amination, as hostility not to historical Christianity but to 
the radically un-Christian humanitarianism of Tolstoy and 
other nineteenth-century writers. With the humanitarianism 
which shrinks from justice out of unwillingness to make a 
scoundrel uncomfortable he had as little in common as Jesus 
Christ. I recall his once saying to me what I think in prin- 
ciple disposes of all charges of hostility to Christianity based 
on grounds of this kind. ‘ Now-a-days if you speak of the 
wrath of God the clergy tell you you are no Christian; in 
my early days they said you were no Christian unless you 
were always talking of the wrath of God. And yet the 
wrath of God is a real thing, just as real as the love of God.” 

I think also that there is a further complication to be taken 
into account by anyone who is trying to do justice to 
Bradley’s attitude to the religious problems in which he took 
so real an interest. I have already remarked that he seemed 
firmly convinced that the average Christian has an unintel- 
ligent and idolatrous worship of the letter of his Scriptures 
and that much practical mischief is wrought in social 
life by his tendency to convert biblical maxims uttered under 
very different social conditions from our own into a hard and 
fast code for our personal conduct. This he held to be 
injurious to good citizenship, a point on which he spoke with 
warmth in the last conversation I had with him. I gathered, 
in fact, that he had written a very severe attack on “Christian 
ethics” from this point of view, but was inclined not to 
publish it as it was uncertain whether publication might not 
do more harm than good. I cannot account for what seemed 
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to me his groundless belief in the actual dangers of “biblio- 
latry” except by the supposition that they may possibly have 
been real in the intensely narrow Evangelical circles in which 
he had been brought up as a boy. I suspect that Bradley 
sometimes held Christianity responsible for the peculiar 
intellectual and moral deficiencies of the Simeon Trustees. 

In one respect it is only the truth to say that Bradley was 
much truer to the traditions of Christian theology than the 
theologians who have charged him with error. No scandal 
ought to have been caused to Christians by his repeated 
insistence on the intellectual difficulties which arise when 
you take the popular conception of a “personal God” for 
complete and definitive truth. In insisting that, while we 
cannot avoid thinking of the Supreme in terms of anthro- 
pomorphism, our anthropomorphic imaginings are all inade- 
quate Bradley was, in fact, strictly true to the orthodox 
tradition that all our knowledge, if you can call it knowledge, 
of the divine nature is “analogical”. At best we are trying 
to see per speculum in enigmate; our analogies from human 
nature at its best are the best guides we can have, but they 
are analogies and nothing more, and they will always fail us 
if we press them too closely. Like all the mystical souls, 
Bradley was always alive to the significance of the saying 
that “a God comprehended isno God”. “The Absolute,” 
when all is said, remained in his view a transcendent mystery ; 
it never became, as it tends to become in the hands of some 
“Tdealists,” transparent. The cloud of “unknowing” be- 
tween ourselves and It was always there, a position as orthodox 
in Christian theology as indispensable to any sane practice of 
the “mystical way”. 

Of course I am not pretending to suggest by these remarks 
that Bradley was, or would have wished to be thought, an 
orthodox theologian. My object is only to explain how he 
could reasonably speak of himself, when all deductions have 
been made, as a Christian and to point out that he was at 
least technically much less unorthodox than most of those 
who attacked him on the score of his supposed heresies. For 
the rest, I would merely remark that, in all that has to do 
with the great religious issues, the volume of Essays on Truth 
and Reality seems to me to come nearer than any other of 
his writings to being an expression of the position he was 
accustomed to adopt in personal intercourse during the last 
thirty years of his life. Tn all essentials, at least so I should 
say myself, that position is in the direct line of the great 
Augustinian tradition which has been the source of most that 
is best in English philosophy, no less than in English 
divinity. 
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II—BRADLEY’S DOCTRINE OF EXPERIENCE. 
By JAMES WARD. 


THERE are many sides to Bradley’s philosophy: I am propos- 
ing now to deal mainly with one. It may be briefly described 
as his Doctrine of Experience. 

“The object of metaphysics is to find a general view which 
satisfies the intellect.” Such is the introductory remark (p. 
554 anit.) of an important Appendix to the later editions of 
his Appearance and Reality,’ in which Bradley summarises 
the ‘ view’ which has so far seemed to satisfy his own intellect. 
He begins by stating that “as a fact and given we have in 
feeling diversity and unity in one whole, a whole implicit and 
not yet broken up into terms and relations. This immediate 
union of the one and the many” he continues, “is an ‘ ultimate 
fact’ from which we start” (A. 569). In his later work, 
Truth and Reality (246, italics mine),’ he utters the warn- 
ing that no one who “makes a mistake as to the given 
fact from which in a sense it starts” is likely to understand 
his‘view’. Of this he then offers the following concise state- 
ment :—“‘ The recognition of the fact of immediate experience 
opens up the one road, I submit, to the solution of ultimate 
problems” (7. 160). So he is led to ‘the way of taking the 
world’ which, he says, “‘I have found most tenable,” viz. 
“to regard it as a single Experience, superior to relations and 


_ containing in the fullest sense everything which is” (7. 245 


fin.). Starting from the single ‘given whole’ of immediate 
experience as a fact, he arrives at the ¢dea of an absolute experi- 
ence. But between them there is one fundamental difference: - 
within the immediate experience, divisions and distinctions 
only presently ‘emerge,’ but in the absolute Experience all 
these are said to be ‘merged ’ again and as such to ‘ vanish’ 
(A. 160, 306). We begin with an actual unity in which all 
differentiations are said to be implicit and end with the idea 


1 Hereafter referred to as A. ? Hereafter referred to as T. 
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of a unity in which they are said to be ‘ blended’ once more. 
At different times Bradley has given two very different 
accounts of his ‘ultimate fact’. These we have now to 
examine. 

I. During the first half of the decennium between the 
publication of his Logic and the publication of Appearance 
and Reality (1883-93) Bradley seems to have been mainly 
occupied with psychology.! In one of the articles which he 
then published he asks:—‘‘Is there anything at the start 
beyond mere presentation, that is feeling . . . one blurred 
whole which merely is?’’? He answers “J feel convinced 
that there is nothing” (Minp, 1887, p. 365—italics mine). 
This ‘ one blurred whole’ is subsequently differentiated ; but 
“‘in the beginning there is neither a subject nor an object, 
nor an activity, nor a faculty of any kind whatever. There 
is nothing beyond presentation which has two sides, sensa- 
tion and pleasure and pain. . . . So far as it is possible to 
experience this [state] after contrast has done its work, we 
do so most of all in organic sensation.* From this basis [of 
mere feeling-toned sensation], the machinery we went through 
above [of redintegration, blending, etc.] has to bring out 
subject and object, volition and thought ” (¢bid., p. 367. Cf. 
T. 174 jin.). And when consciousness ‘supervenes’ this 
‘feeling mass’ does not disappear but still persists as its 
‘background’ and ‘foundation’ (ibid., p. 369). And so he 
came eventually to say :—‘‘ From such an experience of unity 
below relations we can rise to the zdea of a superior unity 
above them. Thus we can attach a full and positive meaning 
to the statement that Reality is one” (A. 522, italics mine). 

To all this we must, in the first place, object that an 
experience, which merely is a unity and below relations, is 
not an experience of unity at all, and could not therefore, of 
itself, give rise to the idea of a superior unity. Unity of 
experience is one thing, experience of unity is quite another. 
The idea of unity implies thought*: hence it is only at the 


1 Of. Logic,? p. 515, where he traces his psychological doctrine to Hegel. 

* But it is important to recall that he has spoken of it as ‘ given,’ and I 
have therefore put this word in italics in the quotations above. To be 
given is, however, more than merely to be. 

* He was afterwards more explicit. “There seems . . . no doubt that 
the inner core of feeling, resting mainly on what is called Coenzsthesia, is 
the foundation of a self” (A. 80), cf. 7’. 194. 

*“This idea of unity itself [is] the result of analysis,’ Bradley himself 
has said in dealing elsewhere with this ‘pre-relational stage of existence 
which we suppose to come first, and passing ‘to what seems plainer and 
less doubtful,’ A. 520 fin. (Italics mine.) 
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level of self-conscious reflexion that any knowledge of the 
unity of immediate experience becomes possible. 

In the next place, before we ‘venture to conclude’ with 
Bradley what the superior unity of the absolute Experience 
may be, to which our immediate experience is said to point, 
we must inquire how far his exposition of the latter is itself 
psychologically sound. Notwithstanding the acute analysis 
displayed in much of its subsequent detail, Bradley’s 
psychology as a whole seems no better than a travesty of 
the facts '—a result consequent on his interpretation of the 
terms feeling and felt. He is trying to get behind the duality 
in the unity of experience, which all psychologists who are 
not presentationists regard as fundamental. So he defines 
feeling as ‘an awareness which is non-relational’ (7. 174). 
But can awareness be non-relational? Is it not cognition, 
and does it not involve some measure of attention to ‘a 
change’ not ‘noticed but effective’ (cf. 7. 166)? Bradley 
himself is at great pains to shew that we cannot ‘notice’ 
without being first aware (7. 161-166), an old commonplace 
of psychology embodied in the distinction between the field 
and the focus of consciousness. And such ‘awareness,’ we 
must remember, though Bradley seems to forget it, may be 
non-voluntary and yet imply attention. Our earliest ex- 
periences are probably always of this sort, thereby giving us 
our first sense of ‘ real’. 

Bradley goes on to say that this (so-called) “feeling may 
comprise simply within itself an indefinite amount of differ- 
ence” (J. 174). One such difference common language has 
always implied and psychology since the time of Kant has 
recognised explicitly, the difference, that is to say, between 
cognition and feeling in the strict sense. Views, such as that 
of Horwicz, which ignore this difference, Bradley himself re- 
pudiates as not ‘worth discussing’ (7.194). What it means 
then to say that ‘feeling is felt’ will depend on the sense in 
which feeling is used. If the reference is to an ‘ awareness’ 
of something, a feeling means what is often figuratively called 
a sense-datum , and ‘is felt’ refers to the fact of its reception, 
means that it is ‘sensed’ or ‘ posited’: all which is implied 
in the term ‘given’. Again it is all expressed in the 
so-called existential proposition which now asserts the fact 
that we were aware of. The duality in unity of experience is 
then here clearly involved. 


‘Tt has been described as ‘somewhat chaotic’ by one of his most sym- 
pathetic critics. 
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If, on the other hand, what is meant by feeling is feeling in 
the strict sense, then to say ‘ feeling is felt ’ would not mean 
that something is cognised, as would be the case if I said 
‘‘T feel, i.¢., 1 ‘sense’, something, say red”. There I am dis- 
tinguishing between myself and this something and so never 
say ‘Iamred’. But if in a case of feeling proper I were to 
say ‘ feeling is felt’ this would be little more than a tautology ; 
for what is said to be ‘felt’ is itself just my state of being 
pleasedior, it may be, pained: I enjoy in the one state and suffer 
in the other. Such states imply some object or situation as 
their cause, no doubt ; but we never attribute our feeling to 
that. We do, however, assign a ‘character’ to the object in 
consequence of its way of affecting us, calling it pleasant or 
the opposite according as we are pleased or displeased by it. 

Now Bradley has admitted that these differences are present 
in immediate experience. But then, he goes on to urge, 
“‘ there are no distinctions in the proper sense, and yet there 
is a many felt as one”’ (7. 174). In other words, no distinc- 
tions are actually made, but still both cognition and feeling 
proper are actually there; otherwise they could not later on 
be distinguished nor that be many which is said to be felt as 
one. In short, cognition and feeling ought not to be called 
‘implicit’ because the knowledge of them may be so: they 
are both immediate, no doubt, but immediacy does not involve 
confusion.! What then can the phrase ‘a many felt as one’ 
mean unless it be that in every experience (or Hrlebnis as the 
Germans happily say) there is always (1) a subject affected 
and (2) an objective continuum or environment, of which it 
is more or less aware? It is impossible to regard them as 
only a continuous mass of presentation. This is the other 
extreme to Descartes’ one-sided cogito ergo swum: to that we 
have to append et id est; so to this we have to prefix ego 
sum.2 Even the lowest ‘beginnings of psychical life’ then 
are surely more than a ‘continuous mass of presentation ’ 


1 Bradley frequently allows himself to talk of his ‘ coexisting mass’ as 
consisting of ‘elements’ (cf. the Minp article quoted above and 7. 174, 
176, 188, etc.), a metaphor quite in keeping with that of a machinery of 
redintegration and fusion. I am afraid he often forgets that it is all only 
metaphor : in any case the term is one for which analytic psychology, I 
believe, furnishes no warrant. It smacks of that atomistic psychology 
which Bradley himself has elsewhere rejected. 

2Much later on we have Bradley remarking :—“ So far as feeling goes, 
we may say that an unknown condition of wnion is implied and is 
operative ” (7. 289, italics mine). But ‘union’ implies duality at least. 
As to the ‘condition’ that may be a mystery, if we like to call what is 
ultimate such ; but as to an Erlebnis being ‘ unknown’ what is there that 
we know so well? 
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(MinpD, ibid., 357).! Bradley came far nearer to the truth 
when in his Logic he wrote: ‘In the very lowest stage of 
psychical existence we can still point to a central activity and 
verify there a rudiment of inference’ (2nd ed., 504). 

II. After a long interval Bradley returned to the discussion 
of this topic,” chiefly in order to treat of a difficulty which he 
had previously ‘at most’ only ‘ touched on by the way ’"—viz., 
the difficulty besetting the question, ‘how immediate experi- 
ence itself can become an object?’ ‘‘ For if it becomes an 
object, it so far is transcended” is Bradley’s first remark 
(T. 160). And obviously it itself cannot become that which 
it is against its nature to be. Later on, accordingly, he bids 
us to beware of this error :—‘‘ We cannot speak of a relation, 
between immediate experience and that which transcends it, 
except by a licence... . A relation exists only between 
terms, and those terms, to be known as such, must be objects. 
And hence immediate experience, taken as the term of a 
relation, becomes so far a partial object and ceases so far to 
keep its nature as a felt totality’’(T.176. Italicsmine). An 
obvious impossibility as already said. 

Nevertheless he continues :—‘“‘ The relation (so to express 
ourselves) of immediate experience . . . to those contents 
which transcend it, must be taken simply as a fact” (7. 177). 


1A propos of this term ‘ presentation’ certain emendations made in the 
second edition of his Logic (1922) are perhaps worth remarking. (1) Hav- 
ing spoken in the original text of ‘a floating tide of presentation’ Bradley 
observes in a note :—“ By this [the term ‘ presentation ’] I meant simply 
‘what presents itself’ in the sense of ‘what comes’. But this use, I 
found later, caused difficulty, and it would have been better avoided” 
(Logic,* 517, n. 8). (2) Again in another note he observes:—“ In the 
present volume I certainly did not always mean by ‘presentation’ the 
perception of an object. . . . The reader, I fear, must be on his guard 
throughout against what is perhaps a careless use of this term ” (dbid., 109, 
n.19. Italics mine). (3) Having said in the original text “that the con- 
tent of the given has always two sides,” he remarks on this :—‘“ We must 
remember here that if so, Immediate Experience or Feeling must not 
be called ‘given’” (ibid., 297, n. 4). But in the Minp article above 
referred to he had spoken of his ‘ one blurred whole’ as ‘the whole that 
is given’ (op. cit. 365). Then too—as we have already noticed—he 
recognised ‘two sides, sensation and pleasure and pain’. But the two — 
sides referred to now are of a different order, viz., sensible qualities and 
relations. (4) Having adumbrated in the text ‘the view taken later in 
Minp’ of which, as we saw, he there declared himself ‘ convinced,’ he now 
in a note refers to it as a view ‘ to which I still incline’ (ibid., 516, n. 5). 
This surely is hardly the language of one whose confidence is unabated. 
And, as we shall soon see, Bradley’s old confidence was not. 

2Tn an article entitled “On our Knowledge of Immediate Experience ” 
(Minp, 1909) since republished (7., ch. vi.). 
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But how can that which even to ‘speak of’ is said to involve 
‘indefensible licence’ be ‘taken simply as a fact’?! But 
unperturbed, Bradley follows up his opening remark by 
saying: “As to the fact of immediate experience being 
transcended we seem really certain. For we speak about it, 
and if so, it has become for us an object” (7. 160, italics 
mine). ‘Become for us an object’ while remaining itself 
whatever we find it to be—here at last is a question we can 
discuss. But now another warning against error may surely 
be interposed. We ‘speak about’ many things as if they 
were really objects, with which, however, we have no direct 
acquaintance: whether they exist or not, we know nothing 
directly of them. In short we have only ideas about them. 
In this sense certainly immediate experience has become for 
us an object. 

The question how the édea of such an object has arisen 
obviously presupposes that for us such an idea is already 
there; and that in its turn presupposes a stage of experience 
where reflexion was possible. But it cannot be forthwith 
assumed that there is only one possible idea about immediate 
experience. Bradley’s earlier, what we may call his psycho- 
logical, account of what in fact immediate experience is, we 
have already examined and found wanting. And it is note- 
worthy that his certainty about it is no longer what it was. He 
is content now to say “I think it is probable” (7. 174) and 
again “T still incline to believe it” (see note, p. 17 above). 
However, ‘in order to avoid controversy,’ he is willing in the 
first instance to leave it doubtful ‘whether there is a stage 
where experience is merely immediate’ in his sense (7. 175, 
Bradley’s italics). 

Conformably with this position the original question (T. 
160) should surely have taken the form: How, 7 there is 
such a fact as this merely immediate experience, could it 
become an object for us? But in returning to his question 
some twenty pages later Bradley formulates it anew. He 
now says:—‘‘ We must ask how immediate experience can 
know itself” (7. 181), or “ how can immediate experience 
know about itself’ (7. x)—questions that after all with 
him take for granted the very point which it is now agreed 
to regard as sub judice. Nor are these new questions quite 
the same: ‘knowing about’ is usually taken to imply mediate 


1 As something fixed and static, that seems to mean. An acorn, e.g., 
regarded as such a thing could never become an oak. As with it, so with 
immediate experience, continuous process, not a ‘ coexisting mass’ is the 


“simple fact’ implied. 
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knowledge, not the direct acquaintance which the phrase 
‘knowing itself’ implies. But it is mediate knowledge we 
shall find that is here meant. Even so the formulation of 
the question seems inaccurate, and even perverse. It is 
surely the experient, not merely immediate experience, which 
at the self-conscious level is able to know about itself. As 
Bradley proceeds at once to say: It is we who ‘can set our 
immediate experience before us,’ we who ‘ can know about it 
as a positive experience ’. 

Having said this, he continues: “I must [now] attempt 
to point out the steps by which such a conclusion may be 
reached” (T. 182. Italics mine). But before we attempt to 
follow him, it is desirable—though it may involve some repeti- 
tion—to he quite clear where we now stand. Briefly stated, 
we are invited to start at the highest level of conscious ex- 
perience and to take note of ‘the steps’ by which Bradley 
claims to shew how we are ‘led to think’ of that level 
below consciousness, from which in his earlier exposition he 
had started as a ‘given fact’. Consciousness he takes ‘ to 
exist always where there is the distinction of object and 
subject and the theoretical and practical relation holding 
between them’. And he is now willing to concede that 
‘feeling is transcended always... in the sense that we 
have always contents that are more than merely felt” (T. 
175. Italics mine). Let us then see first what this con- 
cession on Bradley’s side involves. To say that we have 
always ‘contents’ implies a permanent distinction between 
ourselves and the varying contents that we are said always 
to have but are never said to be. Here the existence of a 
‘subject’ is recognised—one factor, that is to say, in the 
undivided whole of positive experience. But one factor will 
not produce consciousness; the indispensable second factor, 
however, seems to be also conceded in the phrase ‘ contents 
which are more than merely felt’. For, since feeling for 
Bradley means an awareness which is non-relational, we 
may surely interpret the above phrase as implying related- 
ness; and may therefore say that in the contents which are 
‘more than felt,’ the second factor in the one whole of con- 
sciousness is also recognised. Thus it seems to be conceded 
that experience as we can ‘set it before us’ is always conscious 
experience. We are to set out then without assuming any 
stage which is ‘ merely immediate,’ any stage that is to say 
below the level where subject and object, experient and ex- 
perienced, are both involved. 

But now to this concession Bradley immediately appends 
the proviso, that “‘on the other side at no moment can 
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feeling ever be transcended, if this means that we are to have 
contents which are not felt” (7. 175). Here are two sides 
or ‘aspects’ of the same experience: how are they to be 
reconciled? The very same content, which is related to the 
subject of consciousness, as its felt or posited object, pertains 
to ‘an experienced non-relational unity of many in one,’ ‘a 
felt unity’ prior to the duality of object and subject, and on 
which this ‘ vitally depends’ (7. 175 f.). This looks more 
like taking back with one hand what was surrendered by the 
other than attempting to co-ordinate the unity with the 
duality of experience. But here again we detect the same 
misuse of the concept of unity already noted in Bradley’s 
earlier exposition (cf. above, p. 14). There is no such thing 
as a ‘felt unity’; and the unity here implied is one neither 
of feeling nor of sense. What sort of unity then is it? It is 
that functional unity which it was Kant’s merit to be the 
first to signalise as ‘the synthetic unity of apperception ’. 
This functional synthesis is displayed in the subjective selec- 
tion which life everywhere displays as constituting its unity 
even before there is any explicit self-consciousness to recognise 
it as such.! So far as experience implies immanent develop- 
ment it is surely meaningless to regard it as at once transcend- 
ing itself, and yet remaining just what it was (cf. p. 17 and 
n. p. 18) or rather never was—an actually undifferentiated 
unity. Prima facie then we seem to have good reason for 
demurring to accept Bradley’s proviso as it stands. For so 
far we have no evidence that there is ever a stage of experi- 
ence actually devoid altogether of relations.” 

Is there then such a stage at all? At this point we may 
note that Bradley found himself confronted by the following 
dilemma :—‘“ So far as I know of immediate experience it 
does not exist, hence whether it exists or not, I could in 
neither case know it” (7. 160). But surely this is a very 
factitious dilemma only possible on the assumption which 
Bradley later on was willing to forego, viz., that there is a 
stage of merely immediate experience which in contrast with 
conscious experience is ‘ wholly subconscious’ (7. 174). A 
much simpler dilemma for Bradley occurs to us: If immediate 


1 Tt may perhaps answer to the ‘theoretical and practical relation hold- 
ing between subject and object,’ to which Bradley alluded; but it is 
certainly not explicable by the machinery of redintegration and blending 
to which he seems still content to trace it (7. 174 jin.). 

2A whole regarded from without may be called ‘non-relational’; but 
this is quite compatible with immanent relations, as Bradley indeed allows. 
But if such relations ever meant nothing—as he assumed—how is the 
development within the whole to be explained ? 
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experience exists, the fact must be certain; for otherwise the 
mediate experience from which we set out to know about 
it could not exist. Either way concerning its existence— 
whether we inquire about it or not—there can be no problem 
at all; unless indeed a view of its nature is held such that, as 
Bradley with his view found, “ its existence becomes difficult 
to maintain.” 

We have then here two ideas about the nature of im- 
mediate experience, both starting from the level of self- 
consciousness, one which has been long in vogue and is 
strictly psychological, and one offered us by Bradley, which 
is not. About each we are to ask two questions, (1) how has 
it arisen and (2) how does it work? What interests us here 
is Bradley’s answers to these questions which he has himself 
raised. 

“The idea of immediate experience, once suggested, is,” 
he begins by saying, ‘‘ like other ideas verified by its work- 
ing”. He does not propose therefore to attempt ‘ any 
genetic account’ of the actual origin of this experience itself. 
‘“* All that I am concerned with” he continues, ‘is to show 
that the origin of the suggestion [of the idea of it] is itself 
not in principle inexplicable” (7. 182. Italics mine). To 
shew this he falls back on a third characteristic of immediate 
experience additional to the two aspects already discussed ; 
and it is this which furnishes the principle required. Thus, 
in a first ‘anticipatory’ outline of his solution, after stating 
that immediate experience ‘contains within itself every 
development which in a_ sense transcends it,” he con- 
tinues :—‘‘ Nor does it merely contain all developments, but 
in its own way it acts to some extent as their judge. Its 
blind uneasiness, we may say, insists tacitly on visible 
satisfaction’ (7. 161. Italics mine). 

The facts here referred to are those nowadays familiar as 
the commonplaces of the psychology of valuation.! To these 
facts we have already appealed in refutation of that earlier 
exposition of immediate experience, to which Bradley still 
clings.? If an experient is affected by its situation, it shews 
by its behaviour that such situation is pleasing or displeasing 
to it. But it never goes on to attribute its feeling to that, as 


‘This seems sufticiently clear from Bradley’s final summary to a later 
and fuller exposition of this point. (Cf. T. 178-181.) “An object,” it 
concludes, ‘‘has been judged of (cf. Kant’s use of Beurtheilung in his 
Critique of Judgment) in accordance with and from the contents of im- 
— experience, and that experience has acted as a criterion of the 
object.” 

2 Cf. p. 16 above. 
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Bradley seems incorrectly to assume in saying, ¢.g., “ What 
is required is that the object should itself become qualified by 
the same content which was merely felt within me” (7. 179 
jin.). In that case we may note by the way that if I were 
pleased I should not qualify the object as pleasant but regard 
it as also pleased. In this new principle, however, what we 
have specially to note is that the distinction of subject and 
object is clearly implied as overt in a way incompatible with 
a supposed experience which is ‘non-objective and non-re- 
lational’. How such a blind and blurred whole could 
‘insist’ even tacitly on ‘ visible satisfaction, it would be hard 
to say; but that an experient made uneasy by its situation 
should strive for a satisfactory alteration of it seems plain 
enough. To the question, ‘how can immediate experience 
ever serve as a criterion?” (7. 178) we must then reply: A 
criterion implies a critic; in the absence of one, such an 
immediate experience as Bradley takes to be “ultimate 
fact” could never serve as a criterion. 

However, starting from this ‘fact’ Bradley proceeds ‘ to 
state in general the solution of our problem’ to be as follows : 
‘We have on one hand a demand, explicit or otherwise, for 
an object which is complete. On the other hand the object 
which fails to include immediate experience in its content, 
is by the unrest of that experience condemned as defective.' 
We are thus forced to the idea of an object containing the 
required element, and in this object we find at last theoretical 
satisfaction and rest’”’ (7. 161. Italics mine). But there is 
a vital difference between an explicit and a tacitdemand. A 
demand for ‘an object which is complete’ can surely not be 
attributed to immediate experience, nor ‘the object which 
fails to include that experience in its content ’ be condemned 
by any unrest of that experience itself. No idea of a lacking 
‘element’ can be forced on the experient at this level, least of 
all the idea that the lacking element is its own experience. 

Accordingly in his fuller and final exposition some twenty 
pages later—the existence of a ‘ merely immediate’ experience 
having been meanwhile surrendered—an explicit demand is 
alone considered. It is the intellect now that demands to be 
satisfied: the problem is what Bradley calls a metaphysical 
one. The ‘actual object’ that fails to satisfy, with which 
Bradley here begins, seems to be what we may perhaps call 
the naive Weltanschaung of ordinary common sense. Our 
knowledge of this advances in two ways. (1) We take in 


1 Rejected as unreal,’ or as ‘partial object’ are phrases which occur 
elsewhere. Cf. T. 179 fin., 225. 
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more and more of the hitherto ‘ unknown not-self’ and so 
are led to set down all possible extensions of what is objec- 
tively perceptible as included somehow ‘ elsewhere’ within the 
ideally completed not-self. (2) Again the object which we 
actually perceive as within our present experience is ‘as yet’ 
more or less nebulous. But as knowledge increases those 
‘sensuous details’ go on to be more and more discriminated, 
and the completion of this process also we regard as ideally 
possible. ‘‘ We hence are led to think of an object without 
any external ‘elsewhere’ or ‘not yet’. . . . We form in other 
words the idea of an all-inclusive Reality. . . . And, having 
concluded so much, the self is so far satisfied with the idea 
before it, and it feels that this idea is somehow true and real” 
(T. 182-184. Italics mine.) This idea of the ideally com- 
plete object before it with which the self so far is satisfied 
seems to be that of the Universe as ‘the philosophies of 
Nature’ conceive it. (3)! But when we come reflectively to 
consider this ‘result’ we have a ‘sense of defect’. ‘‘ We 
feel that . . . no matter how inclusive so far, [it] would be 
less than what we actually experience. ... There is some- 
thing left out and this something is a content which is ex- 
perienced positively” (7. 188. Italics mine). What exactly 
1s this something? What it is is specially evident when ex- 
perience ‘is viewed from the practical side’: “the felt out- 
going of myself and from myself has in short been ignored,” 
whenever I attempt to confine this positive experience 
‘within the limits of what takes place before me in the 
objective field ’. 

What interpretation are we led to put upon all this? We 
are tempted to say: What further philosophic reflexion sug- 
gests to us is that the complete object, which so far has 
satisfied the savant engrossed with it, is after all defective : 
‘the distinction of subject and object as well as the theoretical 
and practical relation holding between them’ are left out. 
We then correct this ‘ natural tendency’ of uncritical empiri- 
cism to ignore that factor in experience which, just because 
of its invariable presence, never obtrudes—the intellectus ipse 
of Leibniz, for example, or Kant’s unity of apperception. But 
though incidentally justified by his exposition, this is no solu- 
tion of Bradley’s problem concerning the existence of merely 
immediate experience. Not only did he start from a defini- 
tion of consciousness implying our interpretation, but midway 
in his exposition, saying ‘the fact being as above,’ he renews 


'This ‘third case’ is treated in great detail (cf. T. 185-188), but the 
final résumé may, I trust, here suffice. 
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the statement of his problem as one still to be solved. He 
asks: “how is the self ever to become aware of this fact or 
even to suspect its existence?’ (7. 186) All that he has in- 
tended to do seems then to have been just to develop this 
impasse. And when we feel pulled up by it, ‘‘ then,’’ he says, 
“we try the idea of a positive non-distinguished non-relational 
whole, which contains more than the object and in the end 
contains all which we experience. And that idea ... seems 
to meet our demand” (7.188. Italics mine). 

There is no denying the originality and the ingenuity of 
all this. But in trath it is just the originality and lack of 
simplicity which make one suspicious. What if Bradley’s 
impasse exists only for him? And even he appears to have 
had some misgivings about it. Thus he had no sooner said 
that his new idea ‘seems to meet our demand’ than he added : 
“Tt is not free from difficulties, but it appears to be the one 
ground on which satisfaction is possible” (7. 188). Again 
“The above idea of immediate experience is not intelligible, 
I would add, in the sense of being explicable” (7’. 189 jin.). 
Now it is true that we come in the end to facts which are 
inexplicable, because they are ultimate. But can we accept 
ideas which are unintelligible? If it be said that they are 
indefinable, we reply: that means that they are straightway 
understood, not that they are unintelligible. And can we ac- 
cept a process which claims to be itself ‘not in principle in- 
explicable’ (7. 182), if it lands us in ‘an idea... not 
intelligible . . . in the sense of being explicable’? Bradley’s 
frequent qualification of his statements by a vague ‘ somehow ’ 
or ‘in a sense’ is notorious. In a note to one such statement 
he remarks: “ But obviously innumerable difficulties attach- 
ing to what is said in the text may occur to the reader, and 
must here be passed by” (7. 183 n. fin.). 

Some difficulties which have doubtless occurred to many of 
us we may now think it worth while not to pass by—difticul- 
ties, however, which—it need hardly be said—Bradley him- 
self did not consider insuperable. In the first place we may 
remark that his impasse, like the dilemma which led to it, 
seems entirely factitious. The ‘sense of defect’ which is as- 
sumed to lead up to it, is not, strictly speaking ‘a conscious- 
ness of defect in the object’ as such, leading to ‘a desire for 
its [%.e., the object’s] completion’. It is simply the recogni- 
tion which reflexion brings of the defect of the naturalist in 
ignoring ‘ the theoretical and practical relation’ of the subject 
to the object which the full fact of experience everywhere 
entails. And when Bradley goes on to say: “Since the 
whole experience is integrally one, the objective side natur- 
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ally tends to complete itself ideally and to fill itself out with 
what is merely felt” (7. 189. Italics mine)—he seems really 
to be acquiescing in the naturalism which his exposition has 
incidentally refuted. It is mere metaphor to talk of the ob- 
jective side tending to complete itself from the correlative 
subjective side. What this should mean is just the uncritical 
‘experiment’ of naturalism which has long since been effec- 
tively exposed. For, as Bradley himself has truly said: “In 
theorising we put questions directly to Reality. In other 
words, we experiment ideally with the nature of things” 
(T. 314). So it is here: “ We try the idea,” “ but as to what 
will satisfy we have of course no knowledge in advance” (7. 
311). And, in fact, when such experiment arises from a 
‘natural tendency,’ as first attempts are apt to do, the result 
may quite well turn out to be not ‘intellectual satisfaction’ 
but ‘an error entailing in the end theoretical ruin’. As toa 
natural tendency misleading—Bradley has himself made an 
interesting admission on his own behalf (7. 224, n. 1). 
Again, though experience as a whole is ‘integrally one,’ it 
does not follow—as we have already urged (p. 16 above)— 
that its two factors are ever so confused as to make it in fact 
non-relational. 

We may next remark that questions of origin are in all 
cases questions about a fact, but that fact may be ascertain- 
able only by means of other facts. So here: Bradley regards 
the impasse that we have just discovered, as the fact by which 
the idea of immediate experience ‘may be reached’. But if 
the said impasse is not a fact, what then? Well, apparently 
even then Bradley’s ‘withers are unwrung’. He replies: 
“The process outlined above may, if you please, contain logi- 
cal flaws... . And the true history and the real genetic 
origin of the idea reached, you may contend, has escaped me. 
... But the idea, once suggested,’—‘“ no matter how it is 
suggested” —“is verified by its working, and its acceptance 
does not logically depend upon the manner of its discovery ” 
(7. 187 f.). At any rate his claim ‘to have shewn how the 
idea of immediate experience can be brought before the mind, 
however otherwise normally it may be brought there,’ seems 
hardly substantiated. Indeed, in view of the simple and 
straightforward account given by psychologists generally, his 
must strike many of them as highly improbable. Immediate 
experience seems then in the end to remain for Bradley in- 
explicable and yet ‘a truth that wakes to perish never’; as 
its verification in working, he holds, suffices to prove. After 
all he seems to be back at the ‘simple fact’ from which he 
first started, and this second well-meant endeavour to account 
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for the idea of it looks as if it were anything but ‘a happy 
thought,’ as indeed the concluding sentences of this chapter 
(7. 191) almost admit. 

So we pass now to our second question: how does this 
idea of immediate experience ‘work’? After restating 
‘the fact,’ Bradley begins a very brief summary of its 
working with an inference: (1) ‘“‘ To take reality as a re- 
lational scheme ... seems therefore impossible... . It 
would cease to be so only if the immediacy of feeling [7.e., 
of experience] could be shewn to be merely relational.” But 
has he not set out to show that fundamentally it is always 
and altogether non-relational? He continues, (2) ‘“‘ On the 
other side relations in fact do exist, and immediacy in fact 
is transcended”. Interpreting experience as a duality in 
unity we should say that the correlation of subject and object 
in experience exists always; but Bradley’s view seems to 
be that only when immediate experience is, in fact, trans- 
cended, does this correlation, in fact, arise. He lays the 
more stress on the fact, because he finds (3) that ‘‘ we cannot 
explain how this transcendence of feeling is possible” (Italics 
mine). Starting from this higher or conscious level ‘ of feeling 
in fact transcended, we found Bradley unable to establish 
the existence of a lower level of mere feeling; yet still 
assuming it as the ultimate fact. And now, starting from 
that lower level in order to justify his idea of it by its 
working, we find him unable to account for the existence 
‘beyond it’’ of the higher level which is there for us as 
a fact. As Schelling said of Hegel, so we may say here 
of Bradley: he seems confronted by an ugly broad ditch, 
an impasse in both directions. And he proceeds himself to 
indicate the ditch. (4) “The fact,” he says, “ remains that 
feeling, while it remains as a constant basis, nevertheless 
contains a world [our world] which in a sense goes beyond 
itself”. Surely not: surely the fact is, as we have already 
urged, that this feeling ‘so far as it keeps its nature as a felt 
totality ’’ cannot, strictly speaking, ‘contain anything which 
goes beyond itself (p. 17 above)’. Is it not the supposed in- 
explicability of any such transcendence that at this juncture 
constitutes the problem ? 

The nature of this problem is then stated thus: (5) ‘‘ When 
we seek for a unity which holds together these two aspects 
of our world we seem to find given to us nothing but this 
unity of feeling which itself is transcended”. Therein lay 
the ditch, formidable for Bradley, imaginary though it may 
appear to us. And the solution follows: (6) ‘‘ Hence we 
are driven to postulate a higher form of unity which com- 
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bines the two aspects”’. It will be observed that it is only 
after the level of mere feeling is transcended that we are 
driven to postulate a higher form of unity. But will this 
explain how feeling can already ‘contain a world which in 
a sense goes beyond it’? If not, must we not conclude 
that ‘the recognition of an immediate experience,’ such as 
Bradley’s, so far from affording the one solution of ultimate 
problems will afford no solution at all; that, in short, his 
idea of immediate experience does not work? And we are 
confirmed in this conclusion when we find Bradley go on 
to say: (7) “ That such a form is given to us directly in any 
experience, I have never pretended”. Obviously, or we 
should not need to postulate it, and we may see more clearly 
presently that we do not postulate it because there are two 
aspects of experience which are otherwise inexplicable. 

But we have first to learn how this higher form of unity 
is supposed to be related to the lower. Bradley returns to 
this topic at the beginning of an article written about the 
same time but published in the following year.' Here he 
reaffirms his ‘ultimate fact, viz., that there is ‘“‘ experience 
in feeling where self and not-self are not yet present and 
opposed ” (7. 247). Then, having said that it is from this 
given fact ‘that im a@ sense his view starts’ (7. 246), he 
presently adds: ‘‘On our view we may go on to say that 
the Absolute Reality is in @ sense the given fact” (7'. 247, 
italics mine). Both statements, it will be observed, are made 
secundum quid or ‘in a sense’. Due examination of these 
unexplored reservations might have disclosed the source of 
the difficulties which Bradley tells us, ‘‘if we like to say so, 
must be swallowed” (7. 249). But surely he might credit 
us with being as little content as he is to swallow difficulties. 
One difficulty is to understand in what sense the Absolute 
Reality can be a given fact, if it is only postulated as a higher 
form of unity and one that we do not find ‘given to us 
directly in any experience’. Anyhow whatever be the senses 
in which both unities are given fact, that alone cannot tell 
us much about their relation to each other. It implies, 
however, that they are not identical. All that Bradley has 
said so far is that “from the first and throughout our finite 
centre is one thing directly with the all-embracing Universe 
and through the Universe it is indirectly one thing . . . with 
all other centres” (7. 247 jfin.). Coupling this speculative 
assertion with his earlier statement that this higher unity 


*“On Appearance, Error and Contradiction” (Minp, 1910, pp. 153- 
185). The whole article is reprinted as 7., ch. ix. 
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is not given us directly and ‘as required’ in any experience, 
it seems evident that Bradley’s idea of the (supposed) lower 
unity of merely immediate experience has, strictly speaking, 
nothing whatever to do with that of the higher unity which 
we are led eventually to postulate.’ 

It has to do with it for Bradley only because of his unsub- 
stantiated assumption that experience involves two inexplic- 
able ‘ aspects,’ as he calls them, which can only be speculatively 
combined. When people talk of two aspects of experience 
what is usually referred to is the supposed dualism of the 
psychical and the-physical. And Bradley’s speculative asser- 
tions as to ‘an all-embracing Universe’ come very near to the 
recognition of the merely physical continuity of things. When 
however we turn to experience itself what we find is not two 
mutually disparate aspects but two factors, subject and object, 
in interaction. These, however, are not ‘indirectly connected 
with each other’ as two subjects are; and do not so far re- 
quire a further unity ‘to hold them together’: experience is 
itself a unity and the unity from which we start ; but it is here 
neither non-relational nor non-objective. We recognise indeed 
two levels of experience in what Bradley regards as two in- 
explicable aspects—the private experience which is confined 
to the sensible or immediately ‘ given,’ and the intelligible or 
universal experience continuous with it, to which intersubjec- 
tive intercourse gradually gives rise. The advance to this 
higher level—a fact anyhow—is only inexplicable, if the social 
medium through which thought emerges is either entirely 
ignored, or belittled as it seems to be by Bradley ‘in this 
connexion.’* At the higher level it is possible for thought, . 
by means of free ideas, to consider ‘ whats’ without ‘ thats’. 
Nevertheless in the knowledge which thought makes possible 
both are involved. There the ‘that’ of immediate experience 
is never ‘transcended,’ if transcended means left behind and 
not taken into account. This mediate knowledge to which 
intersubjective intercourse enables us to advance—science or, 
‘knowledge about,’ as it is sometimes called—relates to and 
rests upon the ‘ knowledge of,’ the direct acquaintance which 
immediate experience gives. True, at the higher level, for 
self-consciousness, that is to say, the lower level becomes it- 


1In fact, much of his exposition suggests—in spite of him—that it is 
the idea of the higher unity that leads to that of a lower rather than 
vice versa: in other words, that it is from the idea of the macrocosm 
that we derive that of a microcosm: this at any rate is the older and 
commoner view (¢f. 7’. 182). 

* Of. T. 243 f. In another connexion we find him nearer to the op- 
posite extreme cf. 7’. 434 f. 
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self an object. But it is a reflected object, wherein the subject 
‘beholds itself’ in interaction with its environment: it is 
not a ‘ blurred whole’ to be accounted for by quasi-mechanical 
processes (of redintegration and blending) at work on a co- 
existing mass of mere presentations. What a presentation, 
‘ein Vorgefundenes das niemand findet,’ can be, Bradley has 
never explained ; but he has declared, as we have already seen, 
that it ‘merely is’ and yet in the same breath has spoken of 
it as ‘given’. But given by what and to what? we naturally 
ask; and he does not tell us. The metaphor at any rate 
implies the duality in experience which he would fain over- 
come." 

III. Altogether Bradley’s expositions of immediate experi- 
ence, whether psychophysical or metaphysical, seem but very 
precarious ventures, the reasons for which are not at once 
obvious. Yet behind them he must have had what seemed 
to him good reasons, or he could hardly have clung so per- 
tinaciously to his ‘ view,’ as he callsit. And looking back we 
shall find—reading between the lines—that his prime reason 
was not any indubitable fact actually found in immediate ex- 
perience, but a speculative conviction, ‘inherited from others,’ 
and notably from Hegel: ‘‘There is but one Reality and its 
being is experience” (A. 455 jin.): this was his veritable 
starting-point. And it was already clearly foreshadowed in 
his Logic at a time when his version of immediate experience 
fell short of the extreme position reached four years later in 
the famous Mind article already discussed. 

Another Hegelian position which Bradley also accepted 
was the logical doctrine that the categories of our discursive 
thinking are all ‘inadequate’. But he did not, like Hegel, 
proceed at once to follow out that triadic movement of thought 
suggested by Kant, whereby unmediated contraries are syn- 
thesised and a less inadequate category attained.’ In the first 
instance at any rate he simply left ‘the ideas by which we 
try to undertand the universe’ riddled with the contradictions 
which he thought he found in them. Hegel surely did better. 
Had Bradley kept closer to him * he would never, for example, 


1 Cf. above p. 14, n. 2. Ina note (Logic *, p. 109) already quoted (above 
p. 17, n. 1) Bradley remarks, as if at length aware of this implication of 
duality, “‘ contact’ and ‘presentation’ are further aspects not, in my 
judgment, belonging to immediate experience”. What then is left ‘ be- 
longing to immediate experience ’ ? 

? Had he done so he might have spared us most of his first part and 
bethought himself of the topic of his Chapter XXIV.—Degrees of Truth 
and Reality—much earlier than he did. 

3 Bradley himself, I may incidentally mention, was led by some irritat- 
ing criticism of mine to remark: “If I had been able to keep closer to a 
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have ventured on the statement that quality presupposes 
relation (A. 25 fin.), the mp@rov yeddos, I think we may say, of 
his whole doctrine on this topic. 

“The very essence of these ideas,” he says further, “is in- 
fected and contradicts itself’’ (A. 25). Essence has doubtless 
often proved a perplexing concept, and Bradley—so far as I 
can discover—has never defined it. There is, however, one 
point in it on which we are entitled to insist—till what is 
offered us as logically an idea is cleared of contradiction, it 
has no essence. As to relation in particular—Bradley seems 
in the main to have ignored a distinction which has proved 
epoch-making in the history of philosophy, to wit, the dis- 
tinction between what have been called respectively ideal 


relations and real relations, a distinction established beyond . 


question by Hume and Kant.! For the explicit discernment 
of ideal relations, thought suffices. ‘‘It is in and by ideas 
only that thought moves and has life,” Bradley himself has 
said (A. 166 jin.). But in ‘positing’ real relations, what 
Hume called ‘ matters of fact’ must be given. We may call 
a fact an ‘appearance’ if we like; but ‘however much this 
fact may be pronounced appearance, it can have no place in 
which to live except reality’: so Bradley again (A. 132). 
Here then are two passages where in his picturesque way he 
recognises the vital distinction on which we insist. But 
when, almost at the outset of his ‘statement of the case,’ he 
told us: ‘The conclusion to which I am brought is that a 
relational way of thought . . . must give appearance and not 
truth” (A. 33, italics mine), he surely did not recognise the 
distinction he was presently himself to draw, debarring 
thought alone from giving anything real at all. 

We must return to this question as to the nature of 
appearance presently. It was desirable to raise it so far at 
once, since it seems to disclose the second reason which led 
Bradley to insist that immediate experience is non-relational 
and non-objective. There are no ideal relations or distinc- 
tions to be found in it, this we have allowed; but that real 


relations are altogether lacking there, that Bradley has failed ° 


altogether to shew. Not merely so: he has also told us that 
“relations are unmeaning except within and on the basis of 
a substantial whole. .. . Plurality and relatedness are but 
features and aspects of a unity” (A. 142). Is he then pre- 
pared to admit that every ‘finite centre of experience’ is 
itself such a substantial unity? Ifso, we could understand 


great master like Hegel, I doubt if . . . I might not have kept nearer to 
the truth ” (Mind, 1894, p. 236). 
1 Of. A Study of Kant, 1922, pp. 17 ff. 
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how at the self-conscious level ‘ thought points’ to the idea 
of an absolute experience ‘beyond it’ (A. 569 jfin.). We 
might then agree that the fact of experience opens up the 
one road to that idea; we might do so, that is to say, if the 
road is verily one and continuous. We are here moving in 
the domain of experience. Whatever other differences 
between its extremes there may be, though both are beyond 
our direct knowledge, yet one thing remains certain, they 
must ex vi termini have some essential characteristic in 
common. And there is one further point on which—Bradley 
notwithstandlng—we have to insist, viz., the fact that, while 
we keep within our domain, we begin in the middle of it. 
In other words, we start working continuously from our own 
self-consciousness, first, psychologically backwards, and then, 
epistemologically, or rather speculatively, forwards. We 
‘depotentiate ’’ our own experience in our attempt to reach 
the lower limit, and we idealise it in straining to conceive 
the higher. 

Self-consciousness being our locus standi we are led to 
regard the duality of subject and object as the essential 
characteristic of experience. It follows then that we cannot 
recognise either Bradley’s immediate experience or his 
absolute Experience as actual at all: like zero and infinity 
they are simply limits. Kant’s distinction might work—viz. 
that finite experience has to receive, whereas divine experi- 
ence creates, its objects. But objects both must have. 
Here, however, we are concerned only with Bradley’s ‘ finite 
centres’. If these are entitled to be called substantial unities, - 
then the duality and relatedness which they involve would, 
as we have said, open up a way to the idea of a supreme 
experience such as Kant’s ‘ flawless ideal’. So we raised 
just now the question, whether Bradley, confident as he was 
of having found such a way, was prepared to admit the actual 
reality of finite subjects. No doubt in places he replies with 
a decisive negative which, as it stands, seems to leave no 
room for mistake. For example, correcting an interpretation 
of mine: “I have committed myself fully to the doctrine 
that without exception every element in the finite is appear- 
ance” (Mind, N.S., wit., 1894, p. 237). Again: “The self is 
a mere bundle of discrepancies ” (A. 120 fin.). Even Hume 
did not go so far as that. And again: “I am opposed to 
any kind of attempt to make the difference between ‘ experi- 
ence’ and ‘the experienced’ more than relative’ (A. 559). 
But we find other passages of a very different tenour, so that 
we begin to suspect some ambiguity in the use of the term 
appearance. Bradley himself bids us, “recall the twofold 
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meaning of the word ‘appearance’” (7. 272). This, then, 
let us now proceed to do. 

Fundamentally appearance means ‘ the presence in every- 
thing finite of that which takes it beyond itself’ (7. 272). 
“ But we do not suggest,” Bradley says elsewhere, “ that the 
thing always itself is an appearance. We mean that its 
anne is such that it becomes one, as soon as we judge 

. Anything less than the whole has [then] turned out 
: be not self-contained ” (A. 485 jfin.). And how are we 
supposed to have made this seemingly obvious discovery? It 
was ‘by comparing anything with Reality’. But ‘judging,’ 
that is thinking, does not alter the things thought of. Again, 
comparing things with reality as merely the whole, results 
only in their recognition as parts of it, ¢.e., of what in this 
connexion Bradley calls the Universe as ‘all-inclusive ’. 

Taken strictly the relation of whole and parts implies . 
homogeneity. According to Bradley, however, ‘the coarse 
notion of the whole as the sum of its parts’ has ‘ long ago 
been shewn to be self-contradictory i in principle (of. Logic ®, 
pp. 95, 694). In the sense of ‘the notion’ which he had 
then in mind, his censure is perfectly just; but it is not the 
strict sense, albeit a far more important one. In that, the 
so-called parts are also ‘members,’ and the whole is also an 
organic unity in which they function. But so far as Reality 
is regarded merely as a whole, its parts can only be called 
parts of it, if they too are regarded as real. In like manner 
appearances or phenomena regarded merely as parts imply 
that—following Bradley’s terminology—the whole of them 
can only be called ‘ Phenomenality ’: the abstract names for 
the wholes in each case being derived from the concrete parts. 
If we call these parts phenomenal, we cannot call their whole 
real; and vice versa. So far the meaning of appearance 
which Bradley takes to be fundamental does not definitely 
answer our question as to his view of the nature of finite 
subjects. The reference to thought as converting things into 
appearances by loosening their ‘ content’ from their existence 
(A. 485) yields a third meaning which Bradley has given to 
appearance. But this meaning, though calling loudly for 
criticism, does not, I think, very directly concern our present 


question. 
We come then to what Bradley has called the secondary 


meaning of appearance, though it is commonly regarded as 
the primary, if not the only one. It is ‘‘ that sense of the 
term in which something appears to some one” (T. 272). 
Here again things are implied without in the first instance 
any judging or comparing beyond them. But further there 
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is implied here what appearance in Bradley’s fundamental 
sense did not imply, and that is activity, on one side at any 
rate. Whether something could appear and yet appear to no 
one, is an interesting, and in some respects an important, 
question, which has occupied Bradley a good deal. But 
that does not now concern us, since some one as recipient or 
percipient is here assumed. There is then activity on both 
sides; for awareness, apprehension, or ‘positing’ of whatis - 
‘given’ is not purely passive. Now Bradley concludes his 
‘metaphysical essay’ by saying :—‘‘ The Reality itself [or the 
Absolute, as he says elsewhere] is nothing at all apart from 
appearances . . . and they are its revelation; and otherwise 
they would be nothing whatever ” (A. 551 fin.). Plainly then 
it can only be to finite experients that these appearances 
appear ; for there cannot be two Absolutes. And we may 
add that it can only be finite experients who at a certain 
stage of development—that of self-conscious reflexion— 
interpret these appearances as a revelation. 

So far then Bradley seems clearly committed to the recogni- 
tion of a distinction between his so-called Absolute and his 
‘finite centres,’ which implies the reality of both. Accordingly 
in words that are quite unmistakable we find him actually 
recognising such distinction. ‘That experience should take 
place in finite centres,’ he refers to as the fact; though the 
fact ‘in the end is inexplicable’. Nevertheless he continues : 
“Our principle assures us that the Absolute is superior to 
partition and in some way is perfected by it” (A. 226). And 
again: ‘‘We do not know why or how the Absolute divides 
itself into centres, or the way in which, so divided, it still 
remains one. The relation of the many experiences to the 
single Experience, and so to one another, is, in the end, beyond 
us” (A. 527). Certainly we cannot conceive ‘ the single Ex- 
perience’ or indeed any experience breaking itself into 
fragments '—like the creature called a ‘ brittle star ’—and yet 
remaining a perfect individual just as before. Terms like 
partition and division are applicable to a single whole; and 
they imply, as we have seen, an identity of nature between 
this and its parts. But they are surely inadequate and 
inappropriate to such an ‘ organic unity’ asexperience. How 
the existence of finite centres is to be explained we can never 
know ; for it is, as Bradley allows, our ultimate fact. Here 
he is certainly right, however much he was at first misled 
in conceiving the fact itself. As to the why, however, of 


1“ Actual fragmentariness ’ is the term Bradley himself has used in this 
connexion. 
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what we call creation, he himself has suggested an adequate 
motive—‘‘the Absolute [itself] in some way is perfected by 
it’! (A. 226 fin.). 

But in the important appendix to the later editions of 
Appearance and Reality Bradley surprises us with what we 
must surely hold to be a much truer ‘view’ than that 
elaborated in starting from his supposed ultimate fact of 
immediate experience. That we have found, I think, to be 
neither psychologically nor speculatively true at all. ‘“ My 
whole view,” he now says, ‘may be taken as based on the 
self... . A self-or system of selves? is the highest thing 
that we have. . . . I have contended that starting from the 
self we can advance to a'positive result beyond it ” (A. 558 f.). 
We should, I take it, agree with him further that this advance 
is towards a limit which our thought can never reach. It is 
true, therefore, as he maintains, that “ if the term ‘ personal’ 
is to bear anything like its ordinary sense, [then] assuredly 
the Absolute is not merely personal. It is not personal, 
because it is personal and more’’ (A. 531). Or we might say, 
as Lotze did, the supreme personality is perfect, whereas 
finite personalities never are. Unhappily the main tenour of 
his book is incompatible with this. Among the many 
ideas which he there finds ‘riddled with contradictions ’ 
there is none more ‘infected’ in this way than the idea of 
Self. One brief citation may suffice. He says to us:— 
‘** Metaphysically your soul or Ego is a mass of confusion and 
we have now long ago disposed of it’’ (A. 316). 

IV. Such different ‘ views’ within the covers of one book is 
enough to suggest that its author is himself afflicted or gifted 
with a double personality. At any rate he strikes us as a 
man of two moods, and speaking therefore in two voices. 
We may say generally that his epistemology is sceptical and 
his ontology mystical, as Héffding has already remarked.* 


1T am here leaving it to others to discuss Bradley’s doctrine of the 
Absolute at length, and content myself with the remark that the two 
passages quoted above (A. 551, 2) conform essentially with the position 
which Hegel formulated in his famous saying: “God without the world 
isnot God”. Bradley’s Absolute Reality comes into line with Hegel’s 
Absolute Idea: standing alone, it is not an experience at all: ‘it is 
nothing’. Confronted by what we take to be its ‘revelation’ and start- 
ing from our self, we attempt to conceive a ‘Great Supreme,’ as John 
Bright used to say, by idealising it as the Ineffable One or Self. Bradley, 
however, for the most part identifies his Absolute with the Universe. 
We do best, no doubt, to regard the Universe as a Whole of experiences, 
but that is a long way from correlating it with a Supreme Experient. 
Bradley vacillates strangely between the two. 

2 Cf. Augustine’s Civitas Dei or Kant’s Realm of Ends. 

3 Geschichte der neweren Philosophie, 1920, p. 253. 
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The scepticism is doubtless mitigated by his doctrine of ‘de- 
grees,’ the doctrine, viz., “ that there is no total truth or error, 
only more or less of validity” (A. ch. xxiv.).!_ But obviously 
in that case some ground for scepticism still remains. How 
far reaching this scepticism proved to be we may see by com- 
paring the professed aim of his metaphysics—to find a general 
view which satisfies the intellect—with the result reached in 
Bradley’s final chapter on ‘ Ultimate Doubts’. He there con- 
fesses that ‘‘ even absolute truth in the end seems to turn out 
erroneous,” adding ‘‘ It must be admitted that, in the end, no 
possible truth is quite true. . . . Absolute truth is corrected 
only by passing outside the intellect [and] taking in the re- 
maining aspects of experience” (A. 544 f.). Plainly then a 
general view which would satisfy the intellect—even were it 
attainable—is not enough for us. Moreover the scepticism 
that is here meant is ‘doubt with regard to the existence de 
facto... of that which satisfies intellectually’ (7. 118 n.) 
‘together with personal despair of any future attainment’ 
(T. 445). What would satisfy the intellect would thus in any 
case be not a general but only a one-sided view, what Bradley 
was fond of calling merely ‘an aspect’. And so we come to 
the other side of his philosophy—the mysticism. 

“We admit,” he says, ‘the healthy scepticism for which 
all knowledge in a sense is vanity, which feels in its heart 
that science is a poor thing if measured by the wealth of the 
real universe. We justify the natural wonder which delights 
to stray beyond our daylight world and to follow paths that 
lead into half-known half-unknowable regions” (A. 549. 
Italics mine).2_ This reference to ‘half-known half-unknow- 
able regions’ perhaps discloses two distinct strains even in 
Bradley’s mysticism. In his earlier metaphysical essay he 
tells us that ‘ the alleged independence’ of a plurality of finite 
beings—his own inexplicable fact—‘‘is merely an integral 
aspect [whatever that may mean] in a single substantial 
unity,” the Absolute in which they, as such, sink and have 
vanished (A. 143). He also describes goodness, beauty, and 
truth as again severally mere aspects of this Absolute (A. ch. 
xxvi.).. To be sure they were so far its own revelation ; 


1¢ Degrees of reality ’ are also mentioned ; but, since for Bradley, Reality 
strictly taken, i.c., as the Absolute, is one and has no degrees, degrees of 
reality are predicable only of appearances, and we thus come back to de- 
grees of validity (cf. A. 359). 

2 Of. the following remark in the preface: ‘“‘The metaphysician .. . 
is prone to forget . . . the narrow limitation of his special province: . 
he ascribes to it an importance not its due. I do not know if anywhere in 
my work I may seem to have erred thus, but I am sure that such excess 
is not my conviction or my habitual mood” (A. xiv.). 
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yet—like the offspring first begotten and then devoured by 
Saturn—they too are in the end ‘submerged’ and ‘ disappear 
within this Absolute Unity,’ which is said to be ‘superior to 
relations’. Here, with the disappearance of all appearances 
as such, Bradley's extremes of scepticism and mysticism 
meet ‘in the irresistible impression’ that ‘all is beyond us ” 
(A. 549). So ends his first adventure, starting from an as- 
sumed experience below relations to ascertain the ‘ general 
nature of the Reality’ that is above them. I do not propose 
here to follow him further in his attempt to peer so far into 
the Unknowable.! 

But in the later Essays both the scepticism and the mysti- 
cism are less extreme. There is here more about God and 
‘my real world’ and less about an unmitigated Absolute with 
its nulla vestigia retrorsum or the ultimate disappearance 
of appearances. The view here in the main propounded 
might with more truth be said to start from the self, ‘ stray- 
ing’ less in either direction beyond the limits of the known. 
Compare, for example, the following with the parallel state- 
ments referred to above: ‘Goodness, beauty, and truth are 
all there is which in the end is real. Their reality, appearing 
amid chance and change, is beyond these and eternal. But, 
in whatever world they appear, that world so far is real. And 
yet these eternal values owe their existence to finite wills, and 
it is therefore only each in our own world that we can come 
to possess them ”’ (7’. 469).” 

Finally, in these later essays there is a marked change in 
the emphasis on what in this our real world our nature 
chiefly demands. ‘‘ Everything in life,” it is said, ‘“ will be 
tried, and condemned or justified, solely on the grownd of our 
highest human interests” (T. 446 init. Italics mine).’ 
Bradley continues indeed still ‘to doubt the possibility of a 
religious doctrine able in the end to meet our metaphysical 
requirement of ultimate consistency’. But he now says :— 
“ All that, in my opinion, we can reasonably desire is on one 
side a general faith, and on the other side such a critical 
philosophy as would be able in some sense to justify and to 


iT have already tried elsewhere to deal with his theory of the Absolute 
(Minp, 1894, pp. 109-125; and again pp. 378-382, replying to a rejoinder 
of Mr. Bradley’s, pp. 232-241; also in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, 1919-1920, pp. 1-24) ; I trust, however, that my colleagues who are 
to follow me now may see fit to deal with it more fully and more adequately. 

2\The essay entitled ‘On my real world’ from which this passage is 
quoted, Bradley tells us in a note ‘may be taken as a commentary on 
some of the doctrines advanced in’ A. Many of his critics have taken it 
as also something of a palinode. 

3 Of. A p. 182 fin. 
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support this faith” (7. 446 fin.). Quite in this spirit he 
concludes the last of the valuable essays appended to the 
new edition of his Logic (1922). There he says:—‘ The 
harmonious removal of every discord is still for us something 
which can neither anywhere, as such, be perceived, nor in 
detail understood. It contains inconsistencies which refusing 
to be theoretically solved, are made good only by faith” (p. 
725). Surely this from a quondam Hegelian is very like the 
cry, ‘Back to Kant,’ raised after the first collapse of the 
Hegelian absolutism ! 

As to the metaphysical requirement of ultimate consistency 
—there is againa marked change. In the earlier work the 
demand for self-consistency was ‘set down as supreme and 
absolute’ (A. 138), with the result that we have already seen. 
Self-consistency was found nowhere outside the Absolute. 
But of this Absolute we have only a general knowledge which 
may suffice to assure us that somehow all comes right there. 
Still in the end, since we can never know how, we have to 
confess that on this way ‘“‘all is beyond us”. But in the 
new essay, On God and the Absolute, from which [ have just 
quoted, Bradley allows that ‘ at that time,’ 7.e., in his earlier 
work, he laid ‘perhaps an undue emphasis on one aspect 
of the matter,’ and he now says “I desire to lay a different 
emphasis upon some [other] aspects” (7. 428, 432). He 
then concedes that ‘‘ the demand for a theoretical consistency 
which mutilates the substance of religion, starts from error 
in principle and leads in the end to practical discord or 
sterility 432). In short, ‘‘ theoretical consistency must 
be sacrificed ’’ (Contents, p. xv), if we are not to be involved 
in the end either in worse inconsistency or in the mutilation 
of religion (7. 438). Surely here we may well exclaim; for 
is not this another ‘ transvaluation of all values’! But, unlike 
Nietzsche’s, it works better than the old. For “humanity, 
says Bradley, has progressed so far . . . by life and work in 
the daylight. .. . And toseek for truth and satisfaction else- 
where, I take to be the essence of superstition” (7. 440. 
Italics mine), ‘the superstitious idolatry of abstract consis- 
tency,’ as he afterwards calls it, from which an ‘ intelligent 
scepticism’ may deliver us. And ‘“‘this . . . means that our 
ideas are there to serve our living interests. ... And with 
them comes in principle an end to the worship of abstrac- 
tions . . . whether of the school or the mavket-place” (7. 
445). What we have instead is the emphasis and insistence 
of the Absolute itself—the ‘self-pervading Reality superior 
to mere relation’ (A. 552)—‘on an all-pervasive relativism’. 
‘Everything is justified in its own sphere and degree” (7. 
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470); and thereis no further mention of sundry ‘suicides,’ 
those frequent tragedies of the earlier work. 

After all there is no doubt that Bradley like another 
Athanasius contra mundum still in his own mind abides by 
his doctrine as to the general nature of Reality. To all of 
us it is an impressive spectacle; and his subtle though sub- 
versive dialectic has, I believe, hypnotised or scared many 
would-be critics. But how many others has it convinced ? 
At any rate it has led those who can, to think; and so—it 
was his one ambition—he has taught English philosophers 
‘to deal systematically with first principles’. For this ‘ dis- 
ciplinary ’ uplift he merits the foremost place in ‘contempor- 
ary British philosophy,’ which is, I believe, unanimously 
accorded to him. 
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III.—_BRADLEY ON TRUTH AND FALSITY. 


By G. F. Strout. 


§ 1. Ir is a well known doctrine of the schoolmen that posi- 
tive judgments concerning the nature of the absolute reality 
which they call God, must always be partially false. They 
must be so, because they are attempts to represent in terms 
of finite experience what incomprehensibly transcends finite 
experience. On the other hand they saw no reason why 
other judgments should necessarily be infected with error. 
In Mr. Bradley we find something like inversion of this 
position. According to him there are cogent reasons for 
holding that all judgments concerning finite being are, as 
such, in varying degrees, untrue. But this proposition could 
not be consistently asserted, if it were taken to include itself 
as one finite judgment among others; and the same holds of 
the grounds for maintaining it. Logical ruin ensues if either 
the judgment itself or the judgments on which it is based are 
capable of being partially false. Mr. Bradley remains con- 
sistent with himself inasmuch as he denies degrees of truth 
and falsity for propositions concerning the nature of Reality 
as a whole and what is directly implied in them. 

He cannot mean that whatever is asserted in metaphysics 
is absolutely true, and he certainly does not intend to claim 
infallibility for his own system. Such dogmatism is entirely 
foreign to him. What is meant can only be that, if we 
accept a metaphysical proposition at all, we must accept it 
as absolutely true without any admixture of error. Hence it 
seems to follow, though Mr. Bradley does not say so, that if a 
metaphysical proposition is untrue at all it must be absolutely 
false without any admixture of truth. Truth about the 
absolute as such must be absolute truth and error about the 
absolute must be absolute error. No degrees are possible. 

It seems to me that this view places metaphysics in a 
desperate position. How can we ever assure ourselves that 
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we have precisely hit the mark? But if we miss it we are, 
if anything, worse off than we should be if we never aimed 
at it at all. 

In making an exception in favour of metaphysical truths 
Mr. Bradley is not initially inconsistent. On the contrary 
he is taking the only way of escape from self-contradiction. 
None the less, in examining the grounds which he assigns for 
regarding all finite judgments as more or less false, we are 
bound to keep in view the question whether or not these 
grounds are such as to apply also to the metaphysical truth 
which he regards as utterly true. 

Before proceeding further, we must as a necessary first 
step, attempt to determine what Mr. Bradley means or ought 
to mean by the mingling of partial truth with partial falsity. 

$2. What is meant by degrees of truth and error? 

According to Formal Logic, a proposition and its contra- 
dictory cannot both be true and cannot both be false. From 
this point of view, there is no possibility of a more or less 
of truth or error. But we cannot dispose of Mr. Bradley in 
this cheap and easy way; for he may define what he meaas 
by partial truth and error without violating the laws of 
contradiction and excluded middle. 

It is essential to his position to deny “infallible truths”. 
He insists that, however certain we may be and however we 
may come by our certainty, in all finite judgments we run a 
risk of being, in some way, mistaken. But this is not Mr. 
Bradley's main thesis. Taken by itself, it would be quite 
consistent with the view that some or most of our ordinary 
assertions and denials contain no error. If we had no secure 
means of distinguishing these from the others, we should 
still run a risk of error in any given judgment. 

His central doctrine is not that there is always a chance © 
of our being more or less wrong; it is rather that we have 
no possible chance of being entirely right or entirely wrong. 
What is needed is such a definition of partial truth and 
falsity as will make this position intelligible. 

The most natural course is to regard a judgment as a 
complex unity, including partial judgments either asserted or 
tacitly presupposed in making it. If any one of these is 
denied the proposition including it is denied as a whole, 
whether the others are taken to be true or false. Thus A ts 
not B contradicts A is B inasmuch as it asserts the truth of 
some one or more of many propositions which are severally 
incompatible with A is B. Then A is B, supposing it to 
be truly contradicted, will be more or less false according 
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to the number and relative importance of the propositions 
which are incompatible with it. Under the head of relative 
importance, Mr. Schiller seems to me to be quite right in 
insisting on relevance to the special interest of the subject in 
making or hearing a statement. There are many alternative 
ways in which it may be false that the sun rises in the East. 
It may not be the East in which it rises; what we call the 
sun may differ in some relevant way from our conception of 
it; earth and sun may not be in motion relatively to each 
other at all; it may be the earth which moves and not the 
sun; it may be that time and space and consequently motion 
are unreal. [If all propositions of this sort are true, it is 
entirely false that the sun rises in the east. If only one or 
some of them are true, it is partially true and partially 
erroneous. It is more erroneous if neither earth nor sun 
move relatively to each other than it would be if the earth 
moves and not the sun. If our interest is exclusively in 
practical life and science, the unreality of space and time 
would make hardly any difference; if our interest is meta- 
physical it would involve the most thorough-going error. 
Whether such an account of degrees of truth and falsity is 
tenable, I need not now consider.!_ I refer to it only to point 
out that Mr. Bradley does not and cannot accept it. 

He cannot accept it because according to him, no finite 
judgments whatever can be completely free from error. 
However far we may push regressive analysis there is no 
possibility of reaching any which are entirely true; and this 
is so not because of our inability to formulate them, but 
rather because there are, and can be, none. 

We have still then to determine what Mr. Bradley ulti- 
mately means by partial truth and partial falsity. There is 
no pure truth except truth which is true of the universe or 
being as a whole,—the truth which metaphysics seeks to 
discover. Metaphysicians vary in their views of what this 
metaphysical truth is; we have here only Mr. Bradley’s own 
view to consider. According to him Reality as a whole and 
the truth about it is indefinitely presupposed or indefinitely 
referred to in all ordinary judgments. When we say This 
rose is red, our full meaning, explicitly recognised, is The 


‘Universe is such that this roseis red. Metaphysics directly 


inquires into the nature of the one reality which is thus 
implied in all knowledge of the finite beings which it some- 
how includes. So far as the metaphysical adventure suc- 


1 Properly developed, I should say that it is defensible. 
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ceeds it reaches propositions which if true at all are quite 
free from error. As implicitly asserting these truths, al! 
finite judgments are partially true. But they must also be 
partially false. They must be so, because, as Mr. Bradley 
holds, what we assert concerning finite beings, taken as it 
stands, turns out in the long run to be incompatible with the 
metaphysical truth which such judgments implicitly pre- 
suppose. 

If this were all, however, our ordinary judgments might all 
be equally true and equally false,—false as contradicting 
metaphysics, in other respects true. We have yet to account 
for Mr. Bradley's all-important distinction of degrees of truth 
and falsity, whereby he makes peace with common sense and 
science. One proposition, according to him, may be truer 
than another; and the difference may be such that “for 
working purposes,” and “in a certain interest,’ we may be 
virtually justified in regarding one as utterly true and the 
other as utterly false. ‘If you ask me,” he says, “ whether 
there is truth in the statement that 2 + 2 = 5, I answer 
that . . . I believe this to be sheer error. The world of 
mathematics, that is, I understand to rest on certain condi- 
tions, and under these conditions there is within mathematics 
pure truth and sheer error. It is only when you pass (to 
speak in general) beyond a special science, and it is only when 
you ask whether the very conditions of that science are 
absolutely true and real, that you are forced to reject this 
absolute view.” 

Two questions now emerge, (1) What is meant by degrees. 
of truth? (2) How in practice can we distinguish them ? 

The ideal measure according to which finite judgments are 
more or less true or false is found in the conception of a 
perfect experience. Ina perfect experience the entire uni- 
verse of being would be revealed at once in its unity and in 
all the fullness of its content. Finite judgments are more or 
less false or true according as they would require more or 
less correction and transformation in order to be included in 
a perfect experience. All require more or less correction, and 
therefore all are more or less false. But none can be ab- 
solutely false; for, as Mr. Bradley holds with Parmenides, 
absolute non-being can neither be nor be thought.’ 

Metaphysics, though it is in principle capable of being 


1 Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 206. 
* Except as a problem that can have no solution, a question that can 
have no answer. 
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quite free from error, is none the less inevitably abstract and 
schematic. It shows in general what “may be and must be 
and therefore 7s” ; but it falls immeasurably short of showing 
how in detail itis. This could only be revealed to perfect 
experience. But, though metaphysics may show that there 
must be perfect experience, and that it alone is the ultimate 
measure of truth and falsity, it does not and cannot give us 
the perfect experience itself. Metaphysical principles cannot 
therefore, taken abstractedly by themselves, determine the 
degree of truth which belongs to any finite judgment. How 
far and in what way is this possible at all ? 

In one sense, it is impossible, as I presume Mr. Bradley 
would agree. We have no means of specifying adequately 
what amount of correction a finite judgment requires in 
order to be included in the complete truth which includes 
all truth without error. We can start only from where we 
are; not from a perfect, but from our own imperfect, experi- 
ence. So limited, we can yet make relative and comparative 
distinctions. We may be justified in asserting that one 
proposition is truer or falser than another, though we cannot 
determine how far either of them falls short of complete 
truth. We can do this by reinterpreting metaphysically the 
ordinary procedure of common-sense and science. In the 
development of ordinary knowledge, we are constantly dis- 
covering error and correcting it by substituting what we 
take to be the truth. This procedure is, according to 
Bradley, legitimate for working purposes; all that meta- 
physics demands is that we shall say ¢rwer and falser, instead 
of true and false. Further, when ordinarily we recognise 
only degrees of adequacy or completeness, Mr. Bradley, as a 
metaphysician, speaks of a scale of truth and error. A child 
asserts that a stone falls; but the fall depends on whatever 
is true in Newton’s or Einstein’s theory of gravitation or 
any other theory which may improve on theirs. Being 
ignorant of this context of conditions, the child must regard 
the fall of the stone as real by itself apart from them. Hence 
his judgment is relatively false, as compared with Newton’s 
or Einstein’s, 2.¢., it is further removed from the truth as it 
would be for a perfect experience. Here the general principle 
on which Mr. Bradley proceeds is that a judgment is false if 
and so far as it fails to specify completely the conditions of 
what is asserted in it. With this doctrine I shall have to 
deal at some length. But before taking up this point, I 
shall first have to consider another and more fundamental 
kind of error, which according to Bradley is involved in the 
very nature of finite judgment. 
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This sort of error is not even relatively and comparatively 
capable of being positively corrected and explained within the 
range of common sense and science. There are certain com- 
prehensive assumptions, which are not corrigible in this way, 
because, though they are really false, they are ultimately pre- 
supposed in all ordinary thinking. The spatial-temporal 
order, for instance, is and must be taken for gianted as ulti- 
mate by common-sense and science; yet the spatial-temporal 
as such cannot, according to Mr. Bradley, be real. It cannot 
be so, because, on examination, it turns out to be “riddled 
with contradictions”. He treats in like manner all the working 
assumptions which, for ordinary as distinguished from meta- 
physical thinking, are beyond the reach of doubt. All, when 
closely scrutinised, are found to be internally incoherent, and 
must, pro tanto, be false. He endeavours to demonstrate in- 
ternal discrepancy for each of them in turn by special argu- 
ments. I cannot here follow him in these detailed discussions. 
I am rather concerned with a general principle which under- 
lies the special arguments, and is, in my opinion, necessary 
to give them apparent cogency. I refer to Mr. Bradley’s 
view of the nature of all finite judgments, as involving divorce 
of content from existence, the “that” from the “ what,” 
“ideas” from “immediate experience”. The severance is in- 
volved in all relational thinking, and most fundamentally in 
the relation of subject and predicate, the predicate as idea 
being severed from the subject as real. 

§ 3. Bradley’s argument from his doctrine of predicates as 
“¢deas.” 

According to Bradley, it is an ultimate contradiction that 
two really distinct subjects, A and B, should have common 
predicates. In asserting of A the quality p, we mean that p 
1s one with the existence of A; its existence is integrally in- 
cluded in the existence of A; if we think away the existence 
of p, and other qualities of A, we eo ipso think away the ex- 
istence of A which they qualify. But B is supposed to have 
an existence of its own, quite distinct from that of A. Hence 
the same quality p, which is one with the existence of A, 
cannot without contradiction be taken also to be one with 
the existence of B. Yet all ordinary thought is pervaded 
with this contradiction. 

We cannot, it would seem, get rid of it by denying that 
there are common characters. Generality, either explicitly 
recognised or implicitly “used,” is indispensably necessary to 
common-sense and science, to all ordinary human thought; 
finite judgments are impossible unless in thought we ap- 
prehend the nature of things as so far separable from their 
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existence that the nature of A may also be the nature of B. 
The mind is helpless without ideas, z.e., contents divorced 
from existence. 

Yet ideas as such, being self-contradictory, cannot be real. 
If we are to escape utter scepticism in philosophy we must 
save their usefulness and relative validity for the working 
purposes of our ordinary life while still maintaining that they 
falsify the nature of reality as it would be revealed in a perfect 
experience. The judgments of which ideas are the vehicle, 
though they must, on principle, be false, cannot be merely 
false. They must so far approach the pure truth as to be 
capable of serving instead of it within a limited range of ap- 
plication. In what way, then, can they be false in principle ? 
According to Bradley the falsity cannot lie in the identity of 
common predicates. If we attempt a solution of this kind, 
we end in an utterly disjointed plurality of entirely inde- 
pendent and self-contained particulars; and this means that 
the world of common-sense and science crumbles into cure- 
less ruin. It is futile to attempt to link together the loose 
and separate particulars by supposing relations between them. 
Such purely external links would only be additional entities, 
like those coupling railway carriages; this brings us again 
face to face with the question: how are these links connected 
with the entirely loose and separate particulars which they 
are supposed to unite? Relations subsist only between the 
members of a whole, and cannot of themselves constitute the 
unity of the whole which they presuppose. 

There is only one way out of this impasse. We must re- 
gard the apparent plurality of separate particulars as unreal. 
What is ultimately real must be a single unique individual ; 
only this one indivisible reality can include within itself char- 
acters which are inseparable from its existence. We can 
define what we mean by the absolute individual only in judg- 
ments which start from the contradictions involved in our 
ordinary knowledge; we can think of it as what, in prin- 
ciple, would be required to remove these contradictions. This 
is the function of metaphysics. But we cannot see in detail 
how special contradictions are positively resolved in the ab- 
solute. We cannot, therefore, follow the transformations 
which our ordinary judgments would have to undergo in 
order t> be completely true. What we are justified in saying 
is that they all, in varying degrees, require transformation ; 
and also that only transformation is required, never utter 
negation. In other words, all ordinary judgments are but 
partially true and partially false. 
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§ 4. Critical Comment. 

Passing to criticism, two questions emerge: (1) Granting 
that the conception of general characters is self-contradictory, 
is Mr. Bradley's way of removing the contradiction satis- 
factory? (2) Is the contradiction itself otherwise inevit- 
able ? 

(1) Mr. Bradley’s remedy seems to me at least as bad as the 
supposed disease. In attempting to escape one contradiction 
he incurs another equally serious. His solution is no solu- 
tion if content is really and not merely in appearance cut 
loose from reality. I venture to maintain that there is only 
one sense of the word appearance in which this position is 
defensible. We must hold that content only seems to finite 
minds separable from existence, and that apart from the 
limitation of our finite point of view there is no divorce be- 
tween them. But at this point an insuperable difficulty con- 
fronts us. Finite minds, as such, and appearances to finite 
minds cannot, in this sense, be merely apparent. In order 
that anything should appear to them and in order that they 
should appear to themselves, they must, in this sense of the 
contrast between appearance and reality, be presupposed as 
real and not apparent. Yet they must, on the other hand, be 
condemned as unreal just because being distinct separate 
beings their “what” is divorced from their “that,” their 
general nature from their particular existence. Thus for 
these finite “centres of experience” the contradiction, if 
there be a contradiction, remains real and not apparent, and 
Mr. Bradley’s solution is no solution. 

He himself is alive to this difficulty, and he meets it, in the 
first place, by denying that psamgeneet means for him “the 
appearance of something tosome one”. This is a secondary 
sense of the word. His own use of it is much wider; “you 
have appearance,’ he says, “ whenever, and so far as, the con- 
tent of anything falls outside its existence, its ‘what’ goes 
beyond its ‘that.’ You have reality, on the other hand, so 
far as these two aspects are inseparable.”! This statement 
certainly does not help me; it seems merely to offer the diffi- 
culty itself instead of its solution. Taking it literally, it can 
only mean that in “appearances’”’ as thus defined, the sever- 
ance of content from existence is ultimately a fact. It is not 
something which seems to be, but really is not. The original 
contradiction therefore remains untouched. Further, if in 
presupposing the divorce of the “that” and the “ what,” finite 
judgments presuppose what actually is and not merely what 
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seems to be and really is not, they cannot on this account, be 
condemned as even partially false. 

This result is inevitable if we insist on passages such as 
that above quoted, in which Mr. Bradley begins by defining 
appearance by the severance of content and existence. As 
we cannot deny that there really are appearances, content 
and existence must, on this view, really fall apart. There 
are, however, other passages which suggest an essentially 
different position. Appearance, so far as it is real, is defined 
as “the presence in everything finite of that which takes it 
beyond itself.”! But this real self-transcendence of the finite 
does not, as I understand, involve any real severance of the 
“that” from the ‘‘what”. It only supplies the reason why 
to our finite minds they seem to fall apart, though they are 
in truth inseparable. The self-transcendence of the finite 
does not really imply that identical characters shall be one 
with the existence of a plurality of really distinct subjects. 
This is only the way in which the self-transcendence is ap- 
prehended by common-sense and science. If we ask what 
really is, we have to admit that here we have no direct posi- 
tive insight ; we are faced with the incomprehensible. Even 
in metaphysics, all that we can do is to lay down abstract 
formulas asserting that a certain condition may be fulfilled, 
that if we are to avoid an ultimate contradiction it must be 
fulfilled, and that therefore it zs fulfilled; but how it is ful- 
filled we cannot understand. 

As the real identity of what we regard as a predicate 
qualifying a plurality of distinct subjects is for Bradley be- 
yond question, it is the plurality of subjects which must be 
denied if we are. to avoid contradictions. ‘To say this is in- 
deed to destroy the essential character of the relation of sub- 
ject and predicate as a category of finite thought. But we 
can express ourselves only in human language; and it is 
legitimate to do so, if we bear in mind why and how such 
language must be formally inadequate to express what we 
mean. This being understood, we may say that for Mr. 
Bradley all predicates belong to a single indivisible subject 
as inseparable from its existence, so that ultimately there 
really is no divorce of the “that” and the “what”. The 
subjects which in ordinary judgments we regard as distinct 
existences are really diverse aspects which fall within the 
nature of this single individual existence, called by Bradley 
the Absolute, or Reality with a capital R. On this view, 
finite centres of experience are ultimately real; they do not 
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merely seem to themselves and to each other to be something 
real. On the other hand, they really are not what to each 
other and to themselves they seem to be; for each seems to 
itself and the others to be one of a plurality of distinct exist- 
ences—of ultimate subjects of predicates. If Mr. Bradley is 
right there cannot be any diversity of this sort. 

At this point I feel my original difficulty in its acutest 
form. If finite centres are not really distinct, it is not merely 
incomprehensible, but positively contradictory that they 
should seem to themselves and to each other to be so. 
Really they are partial phases of an absolutely single and 
absolutely indivisible experience. Yet the indivisible is 
really divided so far as to make it possible that it should have 
parts each capable of apprehending the others not as an in- 
separable phase of its own being, but as quite distinct from its 
own individual existence. Twist it and turn it as we may, 
the second position is a flat contradiction of the first. 
Virtually Mr. Bradley is asserting both that there is only one 
individual experience and also that there are many. The 
word “inexplicable” yields no help here. If thereis no other 
chance of escape from the supposed impossibility of common 
predicates belonging to a plurality of ultimately distinct sub- 
jects the situation is hopeless. This contradiction is, I think, 
unavoidable, if we begin by making two assumptions :—(1) 
that in asserting a character p of two distinct subjects A and 
B, we mean that p is really included in the existence of A 
and also in the distinct existence of B; (2) that the p which 
belongs to A is individually identical with the p that belongs 
to B. One or other of these two positions has to be denied. 

The first I myself find undeniable. There may be doubt in 
some instances, but there are others of fundamental impor- 
tance in which the predicated character must, in Mr. Bradley's 
phrase, be one with the existence of the subject. Take, for 
example, analytic judgments of perception, where the sub- 
ject falls within our immediate experience, so that, in Mr. 
Russell’s language, we are immediately acquainted with it. 
If while a sense presentation is being presented its own im- 
mediate presence is evidence for me that it is blue, bright 
and extensive, I assert these characters of it as what I find 
included in its existence. Yet another mind, existing a 
thousand years ago, may, in like manner, have found these 
characters in another separately existing sensum. 

If we also say that, e.g., the character “ blue” is individu- 
ally identical in both sensa, I agree with Bradley, that 
contradiction is inevitable. My own position, which I have 
expounded, though inadequately, in my paper on “ Universals,” 
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read before the British Academy, is that the blue of one 
sensum is individually distinct from the blue of another, even 
when exactly alike. They are both said to be blue because 
the blueness of each falls within the unity of a general kind 
—blueness in general. The sameness is sameness of kind, 
not numerical sameness. This presupposes that unity of 
kind does not ultimately consist in the possession of common 
characters. Things which have characters in common do 
indeed, for that reason, belong to some kind or class. But 
they are members of this class only because each of them is 
qualified by a distinct character of its own belonging to a 
certain general kind of character. It is this general kind of 
character in which the members of the class share. There 
is no individual quality common to more than one of them. 

On the same principle, I would meet all difficulties raised 
by Mr. Bradley and others concerning the connexion of 
identity and difference. That differences should be compre- 
hended within a whole or complex unity presents for me no 
difficulty whatever; and, as it is the same complex unity 
which contains them, we may speak intelligibly of dif- 
ference in identity. We may, for instance, say that the 
same general kind or class contains within its unity different 
particular instances, and sub-species. Difficulty arises only 
when we allow ourselves to speak of “identity in difference.” 
If we insist on taking this phrase literally, it must mean that 
the complex unity is identical with each of its included 
differences, and consequently that these are identical with 
each other. Here we have indeed a direct contradiction, which 
cannot, I should say, be removed, however inexplicably, in 
the Absolute. 

It is from this point of view that I would deal with 
alleged contradictions in the conception of relatedness as a 
predicate. I agree with Bradley that if we start by supposing 
A and B to be absolutely independent and _ self-contained 
beings, they cannot be linked by relations of any sort. His 
question seems unanswerable: What is there to connect the 
relation with the terms it has to relate? ‘To state the pro- 
blem in this way is virtually to demand that A and B shall 
both be related and unrelated. But why should we “raise a 
dust and then complain that we cannot see”? Mr. Bradley’s 
own conception of supra-relational unity removes the supposed 
difficulty. Terms are related only within a complex unity 
containing both them and their relations. A cannot be 
above B and B below A except within a spatial unity which 
includes both A and B and their relation of above and below ; 
A cannot cause B except within a causal unity; A cannot 
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resemble B, or be of a nature alike to B, or be in con- 
trast with B, except within the unity of some kind or 
class. Given the complex unity within which both A and 
B fall, there is no contradiction in their being related to each 
other; on the contrary, we should have a genuine contra- 
diction if they were not related. I cannot, however, accept 
Mr. Bradley’s own view of supra-relational unity. He re- 
presents it as if it were only and always the unity of qualities 
within the subject they qualify. This inevitably leads him 
to the conclusion that there is only one real subject of which 
all else is predicate. His reason for this procedure I have 
already, in part, discussed and rejected. There is, however, 
another relevant point, which I must briefly notice here. It 
is frequently asserted, as self-evident, that if A is related to 
B, this very same relatedness must be a predicate of B as 
well as of A. So far from this being evidently true, it seems 
to me to be evidently false. If A is above B, it follows that 
B is below A, but the two facts are not identical; again if 
A is like B, B must, pro tanto, be like A but the likeness of 
A to B is not identical with the likeness of B to A. Each 
resembles the other. I admit of course, that if you take A 
by itself, it cannot be related to B. But why should we take 
A by itself, when it is not by itself? Both A and B fall 
within the same complex unity and are related, each to the 
other, within this same unity. But for that very reason the 
relation of A to B need not be the same as that of B to A— 
though of course it may be of exactly the same kind. So 
regarded, relational thought involves no contradiction. If 
we take the absolute to be the ultimate and all-inclusive 
supra-relational unity, there is no reason why it should not 
comprehend all the types of relation recognised in finite 
thinking, the external as well as the internal. Mr. Bradley’s 
reasoning on this point seems to move in a circle. His 
denial that relations can be ultimately real presupposes his 
special conception of the Absolute; on the other hand, in 
order to establish this conception, he has first to show that 
relations and, especially external relations, are unreal. 

§ 5. Bradley's argument from the conditional nature of 
Finite truth. 

There is another main line of argument in Bradley which 
seems to be urged as if he held it to be cogent by itself, in- 
dependently of other parts of his philosophy. According to 
him no finite judgments can be actually true inasmuch as 
their truth always depends on conditions which they them- 
selves do not and cannot specify. If this or that judgment 
is to be entirely free from error, it can be so only on condi- 
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tion that it is capable of taking its place consistently in the 
single context which includes all other true judgments. But 
this complete context is for ever beyond our reach, and could 
only be attained if we ceased to be finite beings, and this 
would mean that we ceased to think in terms of subject 
and predicate and other relations. To make our judgment 
true, it is not sufficient that we should recognise that what 
we assert depends on an indefinite background of unexplored 
conditions. So long as we do not know what the conditions 
are, they may, for aught we can tell, be other than the truth 
of our judgment demands; they may indeed include some- 
thing which is directly incompatible with it. We have no 
ground for holding that this is not so. But in every judg- 
ment it is presupposed that there is ground for making it. 
If there is no such ground the judgment is false. Hence, so 
far as what we assert depends for its truth on conditions 
which we cannot specify, we judge untruly. 

§ 6. Critical Comment. 

In passing to criticism, it will clear the way to inquire first 
whether Mr. Bradley’s position here can be reconciled with 
two other cardinal points of his doctrine. Is it consistent 
with his view of metaphysical truth, and is it consistent with 
his view that every judgment must be partially true as well 
as partially false ? 

Consider his formula for metaphysical truth :—What may 
be and must be is, though we cannot in detail specify how it 
is. The question arises whether we can have sufficent reason 
to assert that something may be, when we do not know 
how. 'To say that we do not know how can only mean that 
what we assert depends on conditions that we cannot specify, 
and these may or may not be compatible with it. 

It is not enough that we, in our ignorance, have no sufficient 
reason to regard it as impossible; what is required is an 
adequate positive ground for holding it to be possible. But 
this seems excluded by the principle that a judgment in order 
to be true must specify completely the conditions on which 
its truth depends. JI am compelled to assume that in 
metaphysics Mr, Bradley regards the ‘may be,” so far as 
it does not merely express ignorance, as a consequence of the 
“must be”. The conditions of what we assert are treated as 
consequences guaranteed by the independently known truth 
of our judgment, even though we do not know what the 
consequences are. Against this I have nothing to say. But 
is there any good reason why, proceeding on this principle in 
metaphysics, we should refuse to accept it elsewhere? 

A similar comment is suggested by the doctrine that all 
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judgments are partially true. So far as they are true, do 
they specifically include all the conditions of what is asserted 
in them? I do not see how this can be. The alternative 
is that so far as they are true there is a ground for 
making them which guarantees all their consequences, what- 
ever these may be. But if this is possible at all, why should 
it be only possible in part? Why should the evidence be 
necessarily incapable of bearing the weight of all the 
consequences ? 

I speak of consequences where Mr. Bradley speaks of 
conditions. This is the first point I would urge against his 
general contention that a judgment cannot be entirely true 
unless the conditions of its truth are fully specified in making 
it. Nothing can be a condition of its truth except what must 
be true if it is true. The pre-conditions of what we assert are 
conditions of the truth of the assertion only because if the 
assertion is true these conditions must be fulfilled ; in other 
words, only because they are consequences of its truth. 
Though prior in the ordo ad universum they are posterior in 
the ordo ad nos. Granting this, we are not as Mr. Bradley 
implies essentially unable to lay salt on the tail of what he 
calls “unspecified conditions”. Whatever ground we have 
for asserting as possible, probable or certain, that A is B, is eo 
ipso a ground for asserting that all the consequences, known 
and unknown, are possible, probable or certain. The ground 
may not be adequate; perhaps we cannot ever be absolutely 
sure that it is adequate; but, on the other hand, we have no 
right to maintain that, in principle, it never can be so. Again, 
when the ground of belief is not adequate it does not follow 
that the belief is false. Where there is not knowledge in the 
strict sense, there may: be what is called in Plato’s Theetetus 
true or right opinion. Even a guess may hit the mark ; there 
is room in human affairs for luck as well as skill. 

We have finally to ask whether any given finite judgment 
can be treated as quite free from the risk of error arising 
merely from unspecified consequences. There are some which, 
however we scrutinise them, seem to leave no room for doubt. 
When on the evidence of my own immediate feeling I assert 
that “there is a pain,” it seems impossible that what I then 
am meaning by pain does not exist. I seem to have all the 
evidence required for judging, and this seems to leave no 
loop-hole for doubt. The existence of the pain, we may ad- 
mit, has endless unspecified implications, and if these are not 
realised my judgment is untrue. But I need not wait for in- 
dependent evidence to determine whether they are realised or 
not. My ground in immediate experience for affirming that 
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pain is felt is eo tpso a ground for affirming all the conse- 
quences whatever these may be. Take, again, the proposition 
9+2=4. Mr. Bradley is willing to treat this as entirely 
true within the sphere of mathematics; but he urges that the 
system of mathematical presuppositions may be partially 
erroneous. Is he not putting the cart before the horse? It 
is primarily the truth of such propositions as 2 + 2 = 4 which 
justifies me in accepting the presuppositions without which 
they would not be true. I donot leave the propositions in 
doubt until I have ascertained what they presuppose. 

None the less it must be admitted that even propositions 
which appear to defy any possible doubt may be found to 
contain error. We ought always therefore to regard the 
certainty of this or that judgment as in some degree pro- 
visional. If we encounter objections to it, either discovered 
by ourselves or raised by others, it is unjustifiable dogmatism 
to refuse to consider them, or to remain inflexibly fixed in the 
determination to treat them as worthless. It is rash to pre- 
sume that any given judgment, as it stands, is incapable in 
any respect of any sort of correction. 

This position differs essentially from Bradley’s. In the 
first place, it does not exclude the possibility of entire truth. 
On the contrary, it may be far more likely than not that 
some judgments, ¢.g. 2 + 2 = 4, are quite free from error. 
We are justified in treating them as certain until we find 
strong and positive reason to call them in question. In the 
second place, the possible error which it allows for is such as 
is, in principle, capable of being corrected by the ordinary 
procedure of common sense and science; it is corrigible by 
other finite judgments which disentangle what is true from 
what is false and show positively and in detail wherein the 
mistake consists. If besides this there is metaphysical error, 
ultimately incorrigible in this way, some other more special 
ground is required for maintaining its presence than the mere 
failure of a judgment to specify all the conditions which must 
be fulfilled if it is true. In the third place, we ought, in con- 
sidering how far a judgment is true or false, to take account, 
as Mr. Schiller insists, of the interest of the subject in mak- 
ing it. Error from this point of view may be accidental ; it 
may be husk rather than kernel. When a man says that the 
“sun is rising” the form of his statement implies that it is 
the sun rather than the earth which moves, and he may really 
be taking this for granted ; yet in what he intends to assert, 
and the sort of consequences which he contemplates, he may 
be entirely indifferent to the question which of the two moves. 
If it is pointed out that he is astronomically in error, he may 
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fairly reply that he was not saying anything about astronomy 
and that he is wrong only in the form of statement not in 
what he means to assert. He has drunk the claret he wants 
to drink though he has drunk it out of a port glass. Failure 
to distinguish between really relevant and merely accidental 
error is a fruitful source of confusion and unfairness in all 
discussions—more especially in philosophy. I hope, though 
I cannot be confident, that I have not been unfair in this or 
in any other way to Mr. Bradley. 
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IV—MR. BRADLEY’S TREATMENT OF NATURE. 
By G. Dawss Hicks. 


Ir has been said of Hegel that ‘nature was for him always a 
kind of step-child.” It would not be fair to apply that saying 
to Mr. Bradley. But, as in the case of most philosophers 
who have been largely influenced by Hegel, it 1s noticeable 
how small a portion of Mr. Bradley’s work was devoted to a 
consideration of the physical universe, or to an attempt to 
estimate the bearing of the results of modern scientific in- 
vestigation upon his metaphysical theory. His attitude 
towards natural science was, however, very different from 
Hegel’s. He strongly repudiated any claim on the part of 
philosophy to criticise its conclusions, so long as it kept within 
its own domain. A scientist must be credited with under- 
standing his own business, and must be left at liberty to follow 
his own methods; and should he persist in rejecting every 
kind of explanation other than the mechanical, that was his 
affair and not the affair of the metaphysician. Indeed, the 
question of the operation of ends in nature was a question 
which metaphysics should leave untouched. While the 
business of metaphysics is to deal with ultimate truth, 
phenomenalism is the one rational attitude in all the natural 
sciences, including psychology,—restriction of attention, that 
is to say, to events, with their laws of coexistence and 
sequence. It1s only when phenomenalism loses its head, and 
steps forward as a theory of first principles, that its preten- 
sions become ridiculous. 

1. Mr. Bradley held, however, that a philosophy of nature, 
as well as, and in contradistinction to, a science of nature, is 
possible. Its function would be to give, from time to time, 
system to the results of science; and, accepting from the 
sciences the various kinds of natural phenomena, to set these 
in an order of rank or merit, according to the degree of 
reality possessed by each, from the point of view of that per- 
fection or individuality the idea of which is fundamental in 
metaphysics. But he pleaded his own inability to undertake 
a task of this sort; and he confined himself to inquiring 
generally how far nature, as interpreted by natural science, 
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can be said to be ‘real’ in a metaphysical sense. By ‘nature’ 
in this context he means, he tells us, ‘the bare physical 
world,’ the ‘remainder’ that can claim existence when every- 
thing psychical has been abstracted. 

It very soon becomes apparent that in Mr. Bradley’s view 
there is no such ‘remainder’. He first emphasises the fact 
that nature to the common man is not the nature of the 
physicist, and that outside his science, the physicist habitually 
looks upon the world as what he must believe it cannot be. 
In the opening Chapter of Appearance and Reality, by a 
series of arguments of the kind Berkeley employed, the im- 
possibility had already been shown of separating primary 
from secondary qualities. The mere skeleton of nature 
which is the object of the physicist is only ‘made real,’ 
Bradley insists, by the blood and flesh of secondary qualities, 
Indeed, the boundary of nature cannot be drawn even at 
them ; tertiary qualities, to use Bosanquet’s phrase, can only 
be excluded by considerations that are purely arbitrary. 

2. The question as to the status of sense-qualities in the 
natural world has assumed an altogether different aspect in 
late years from that which it assumed at the time when 
Appearance and Reality! was written ; and it is unfortunate 
that Bradley was never induced to deal with the problem in 
the light of recent discussion. Had he done so, he would 
have found many to agree with him in rejecting a ‘bifurca- 
tion of nature’ who would yet withhold assent from the 
Berkeleyan thesis that ‘outside of finite experience there is 
neither a natural wo.'1 nor any other world at all’ (A. 279). 
And he could scarcely have felt so confident as he then did 
that a realistic doctrine of sense qualities would, from a 
metaphysical point of view, ‘turn out not worth notice.’ 

Despite the persistence with which he recurs to the subject, 
it is by no means easy to determine precisely what Bradley 
wished to have understood by his proposition that ‘to be real 
is to be indissolubly one thing with sentience’ (A. 146). 
There can, I think, be discerned in what he has written in its 
support three different lines of reflexion. 

(a) Often he certainly seems to imply that all the so-called 
‘things’ of nature are psychical in character. ‘There is,’ he 
declares, ‘no being or fact outside of that which is commonly 
called psychical existence. Feeling, thought and volition 
(any groups under which we class psychical phenomena) are 
all the material of existence. And there is no other material 


?T am using hereafter the symbol A to denote this work, and 7 to de- 
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actual or even possible’ (4. 146). And again: ‘We can 
discover nothing that is not either feeling or thought or will 
or emotion or something of the same kind. We can find 
nothing but this, and to have an idea of anything else is 
plainly impossible’ (4. 522). What seems to be asserted by 
statements such as these is that any object which we feel, or 
think, or will, itself consists of feeling or thought or will, or 
of some complex of them. And by way of establishing this 
position, he challenges us to ‘find any piece of existence, 
anything that anyone could possibly call a fact, or could in 
any sense assert to have being, and then judge if it does not 
consist in sentient experience’ (A. 145). 

It is clear, I think, that any plausibility this argument may 
be supposed to possess arises solely from the ambiguity of the 
term ‘experience’. If by the term ‘experience’ be meant 
a mental process of experiencing, then there is no difficulty 
in responding to the challenge. For to allege that ‘things’ 
consist of sentient experience in this sense is merely to assert 
what seems to be directly contrary to fact, without producing 
a shred of evidence in support of the assertion. If, on the 
other hand, be meant by the term in question the whole 
complex situation, ‘awareness of a fact or an existent,’ then 
doubtless we cannot produce that of which we are not, to 
some extent, aware, but nothing is thereby settled as to the 
nature of the said fact or existent. Whatever its nature, that 
would still be true. There is certainly no sense in which we 
can ‘continue to speak of it when all perception and feeling 
have been removed,’ but that would s*ill be the case even 
though it be as different from percep ion and feeling as a 
material entity is usually taken to be. 

(b) Following another line of reflexion, Bradley proceeds 
from an ‘original whole’ of feeling, the immediate unity of 
a finite psychical centre, a ‘this-mine,’ experienced altogether 
as a co-existing mass, out of which, by a process of ‘disrup- 
tion’ everything that comes to appear as objective (and, for a 
matter of that, everything that comes to appear as subjective) 
emanates, and on which, as a persisting background, each of 
these ‘loosened’ contents plays its part, finally returning into 
itagain. Nature is, on this view, but ‘one part of the feeling 
whole,’—a part which has, by our abstracting thought, been 
severed from the rest, and, enlarged by theoretical contriv- 
ance, been set up as the self-existing. As such it is mere 
‘content’ torn from its ‘that,’ not now indeed consisting of 
either feeling or thinking or willing, for these are existents, 
but of a complex of adjectives separated from their substan- 
tives and erroneously taken to constitute an independent 
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But what proof is offered for supposing that a ‘whole of 
feeling’ either does or can contain the things which it is thus 
assumed to contain? I can discover none. Extension, 
weight, solidity, and the secondary qualities are all, accord- 
ing to Bradley, included in the ‘whole of feeling, —‘ the idea 
of the extended has extension, the idea of the heavy has 
weight, the idea of the odorous has smell,’ for, although ideas 
are not what they mean, they can mean nothing but that 
which they are (MIND, N.S., iv. p. 21). ‘ Unless,’ he says, ‘an 
idea has, and to that extent is, a quality, there is no way of 
understanding how it goes about to show it.’ Yet, surely, 
there is no incongruity in acknowledging what seems to be a 
manifest fact that a quality or characteristic can be shown or 
exhibited by means of that which does not possess it (e.g. a 
beam of an electric lamp may go about to show qualities or 
characteristics which are certainly not qualities or character- 
istics of the beam itself). Not only so. Bradley takes for 
granted that qualities such as extension, weight, colours, 
sounds, etc., can be felt or lived through (ev/ebt), just as a 
state or condition of the mind itself, a feeling or an act of 
attention, is felt or lived through. It was, however, precisely 
this assumption that, for the purposes of his theory, he needed 
to justify. He would have admitted that when, in the de- 
velopment of conscious experience, the recognition of the 
distinction between subject and object has been reached, and 
a sense-quality such as green is cognised as a characteristic of 
an object, this characteristic is not as such ‘felt’ or ‘erlebt’ ; 
but his contention is that prior to its being ‘got out into the 
form of an object’ (7’. 176) the green was immediately experi- 
enced, and that subsequently to its being thus ‘got out’ it still 
implies a ‘felt background. Now, with respect to the latter 
point, it is no doubt true that the act of perceiving, together 
with its content, in this case the awareness of green, as con- 
stituting part of the actual structure of the psychical centre, 
is ‘lived through,’ or, in Bradley’s terminology, ‘felt’; but 
that in itself affords no presumption that the same is true of 
the content perceived, the green colour, either at the moment 
when it is being cognised or prior to such cognition. In 
other words, if perception consists in a mental act being 
directed upon and discriminating the features of an object, 
there is no ground whatever for supposing that, in the his- 
tory of the mental life, it was preceded by an altogether dif- 
ferent mode of ‘experience,’ in which there is no distinction 
between the perceiving and the perceived,—‘an immediate 
feeling, a knowing and being in one’ (7.159). It may readily 
be granted that the distinction between subject and object 
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would not then have been recognised by the conscious subject, 
and that the content perceived would have been crude and 
obscure in the highest degree. Yet from neither of these 
considerations, nor from both, is there the slightest reason 
for concluding either that there was, as a matter of fact, no 
object present, or that the contents which come later to be 
recognised as standing over against the conscious subject 
are in truth constituents of that subject’s own being. 

(c) There is yet another line of reflexion followed by 
Bradley, which differs, I think, somewhat from the one just 
noticed,—that, namely, which comes to light in his treatment 
of judgment. Judgment, according to his well-known defini- 
tion, is ‘the act which refers an ideal content (recognised as 
such) to a reality beyond the act’ (Logic, p. 10). In judgment, 
I predicate an idea of a reality, but neither the reality nor the 
idea is an existent ‘in my head’. The reality may be an 
existent but in any case it is not ‘in my head’; the idea, in 
this context, is neither an existent nor is it ‘in my head,’ but 
a mere ‘what, a mere feature of content, divorced from its 
psychical existent, and used to qualify the ‘that’ of the sub- 
ject of the judgment. 

But here again, although he tried to remove a number of 
incidental difficulties, Bradley never really indicated what his 
reply would be to objections of a more radical kind. For one 
thing, the theory is violently opposed to what appear to be 
obvious facts. When I assert that ‘this rose is red,’ no 
scrutiny, however careful, will reveal a process of first dis- 
cerning redness as a quality of a mental state of mine, of then 
detaching it from that state, and finally of transferring it to 
something entirely different. The redness seems to be as 
little a content, or part of a content, of my mental state as 
the rose is; and, so far from thrusting upon the latter a 
characteristic of my mental state, I appear to be detecting 
the redness as a property of the object. Judgment may of 
course be an operation quite different from what it appears 
to be; but he who takes its nature to be such as Bradley de- 
scribes has surely the problem staring him in the face of 
explaining how it comes to ‘go about’ disclosing itself as a 
process not of adding adjectives to reality but of discerning 
them as already belonging to reality. Furthermore, the 
theory presupposes that the subject of the judgment is, in so 
far, what it purports to be,—namely, a reality other than and 
distinct from the ‘psychical centre’ by which it is appre- 
hended. Yet it is impossible on the theory (i) to see how 
the subject of the judgment ever succeeds in coming to re- 
cognition at all, and (ii) to understand why tt should be taken 
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to be what it appears to be—a reality independent of the 
finite ‘whole of feeling’—while its attributes cannot in like 
manner be taken to be what they appear to be. 

3. As regards physical nature, Bradley’s position is, then, 
that it is not, as such, real, but an appearance within reality, 
a partial and imperfect way in which the Absolute is mani- 
fested. Not from physical nature, either as scientifically 
interpreted or as presented in ordinary experience, can we 
gain any adequate conception of the absolute Reality. Such 
positive conception of it as we can frame is best attained by 
reverting to those finite ‘wholes of feeling’ with which we 
are familiar. A whole of this sort, containing diversity and 
yet not parted by relations, is, it has to be admitted, most 
fragmentary and unstable; we hardly experience it as more 
than that which we are in the act of losing; but it serves to 
suggest the notion of a total experience, beyond relations 
though full of diversity, a unity transcending and yet contain- 
ing every manifold appearance, a whole in which phenomenal 
distinctions are ‘merged,’ and possessing the direct nature of 
‘feeling,’ yet at a higher level and without losing any of the 
richness of relational experience. Physical nature is a mere 
element in this one totality,—an element with a very small 
measure of reality and truth (A. 495), which is preserved in 
the Absolute only by a large amount of transformation and 
transmutation. 

So much for the moment being granted, it might be the 
case that the necessary transformation would be partially, at 
any rate, effected if we could regard all nature as in truth 
subservient to distinct unities of feeling. Butcan we? Or, 
is there such a thing as inorganic nature? The question is 
not, in Bradley’s opinion, one that admits of an answer. 
Abstractly regarded, there is no reason why in the Absolute 
there should not be qualities unconnected as a body with some 
finite soul, although there is no special reason for thinking 
that there are such qualities. And from the side of concrete 
facts, it has to be confessed that we know extremely little 
about what can or cannot play the part of an organism. We 
assume the existence of other organisms mainly on the basis 
of a certain degree of resemblance to our own. But, because 
we have found out the character of some organisms, we can- 
not conclude that we have exhausted the character of all. 
For aught we can tell, therefore, every fragment of visible 
nature might serve as a constituent of an organism unlike 
our bodies. Our inability to answer the question is, however, 
of small moment; whatever the answer, finite organisms are 
clearly phenomenal only and must be transcended in the 
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Absolute, while the inorganic, if it exists, will need greater 
transformation still. 

More important is the question whether a physical fact 
which is not for some finite sentient being is possible, and, if 
so, whether there are grounds for taking it as real. Bradley’s 
position is briefly this. He held that it cannot be said to be 
impossible that there are elements experienced in the Absolute 
which yet are not experienced within any subordinate focus, 
because these would still be subordinate to and integral 
aspects of the Whole,—a Whole that is a single experience. 
But, although not impossible, there is, he urged, no good 
reason for believing it to be the truth. For (a) the number 
of finite centres and their diversity is very great, and may 
fairly be supposed to extend beyond our knowledge. Organ- 
isms unlike our own may very well exist, so that it is quite 
conceivable that all nature is always in relation to finite 
sentience, and that even such an object as my brain, invisible 
to me, may be obvious to some faculty of sense. And (bd) 
while recognising that a line of argument such as the fore- 
going tends to become extravagant, we should remember that 
beyond the things perceived by sense there is the realm of 
thought, and that nature may comprise not only the region 
that is both presented and thought of but also that which is 
only thought of. “Nature may extend beyond the region 
actually perceived by the finite, but certainly not beyond the 
limits of finite thought” (A. 277). That means, however, 
that what for us is intelligible only must be more for the 
Absolute. Somehow, what we merely think must, in the 
Absolute, be perceived; and the nature which we know 
conceptually will in the Absolute, where all content is re- 
blended with existence, gain once more the form of being 
immediately felt or sensed, z.e. an intuitional (anschauliche) 
form. 

4, Criticism of the doctrine I have outlined can here be 
confined to two points. And Iam mindful of the advice 
which Bradley himself has given us that criticism in order to 
be effective ought to show that the starting-point of the view 
criticised is untenable, and the principle of development from 
that starting-point, together with its result, unsound. 

(a) Of the two alternatives which he had before him 
Bradley evidently inclined to the position that no element of 
physical nature ‘falls outside the experience of finite centres’. 
But what exactly did he wish to have understood by the 
phrase ‘falling within the experience of a finite centre’? In 
lieu of that phrase, he was in the habit of employing a large 
number of equivalent expressions. He spoke of physical 
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qualities as ‘passing through,’ as ‘developed on or filtered 
through,’ as ‘included in,’ as ‘contained in,’ as ‘entering 
into, as ‘one part of’ finite centres of feeling; yet it is 
far from easy to determine how much or how little these 
expressions are intended to imply. So much, however, is 
certain: he did mean to assert that, in order to be real, 
physical qualities must be experienced, and that, so far as 
finite experience is concerned, that only can be experienced 
which is a ‘state’ or ‘occurrence’ in the mind which experi- 
ences it. ‘Everything that in any sense however ideal is 
present in my experience may,’ he says, ‘loosely be called my 
psychical state’ (Minp, N.S. iv., p. 3). And again, ‘other 
bodies and souls and God himself are (so far as I know them) 
all states of my mind, and in this sense make parts of my 
particular being’ (A. 300). Here, then, I take it, we have 
the starting-point of Bradley’s theory of experience, and its un- 
tenability is shown, I would contend, by the impasse to which 
it leads. It is truly to land us in the most hopeless pre- 
dicament before the problem of knowledge to insist that, since 
our experience consists of psychical elements, states of mind, 
whatsoever is known or experienced by us must likewise be 
a state of our mind, a part of our particular being. For a finite 
centre, as an existent, is necessarily shut up, like every- 
thing else in the world, to its own components or constitu- 
ents, and what transcends it, 7.e. any existent other than it, 
cannot be in it; although the ordinary naive notion would 
seem to be that the mind, as it were, goes out of itself, and 
literally lays hold of things, or throws its net over them. 
Feelings, processes of knowing and willing—these are the 
components of the individual mental life, and they have an 
existence of their own,—a mode of existence that is both 
numerically and generically distinct from that of ‘things’ or 
of other mental lives. By means of certain of these pro- 
cesses—those called cognitive—the finite centre in which 
they occur is, or appears to be, made aware of the being and 
nature of existents other than himself. Yet neither has 
this finite centre any magical facility of drawing these into 
himself, nor have they any such facility of ‘passing through’ 
him. In point of fact, it is this separation, this distinct- 
ness of existence, that furnishes the raison d’étre of know- 
ledge and gives to it its scope and function. Knowing 
_ bears in its very heart, so to speak, a reference to that 
which is other than itself; it is on the face of it im- 
possible that there should be knowledge without this separa- 
tion between knowing and that which is known. It is 
an antithesis, in other words, involved in the very notion 
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of knowledge itself. Now, in a sense, Mr. Bradley not 
only acknowledges but insists upon this antithesis. He 
points out, for instance, that the ‘true existence’ of my horse 
or of my own body is not that which is present 7 my mind, 
but rather that which is present to it (A. 301). Yet he 
immediately proceeds to nullify the whole force of that 
observation by following it up with the assertion that ‘ their 
existence is a content which works apart from, and is 
irreconcilable with, its own psychical being; it is a “what” 
discrepant with, and transcending its “that”’. Taken liter- 
ally, the statement that the existence of my horse is a 
content which has ‘broken loose’ from my psychical being is 
nonsensical; my horse never existed as part of my psychical 
being and could not, therefore, have ‘broken loose’ from it! 
But it is, in truth, no less nonsensical to speak of the content 
I am aware of, in such a case, as having ‘broken loose’ from 
my psychical being, 7.e. from my act of awareness. The 
only ground offered for so enigmatical a supposition is that 
my horse ‘must, for meat least, be nothing but “experience,” 
for what I do not “experience,” to me must be nothing’. 
And, to that, the simple answer is that if by ‘experience’ be 
meant the direct awareness I have of my own psychical being 
and its states, then, although my state of being aware of my 
horse forms part of such ‘experience,’ the object I am aware 
of does not. I cognise the latter, I experience the former. 
If, on the other hand, the term be used in a very wide and 
comprehensive sense, it is no doubt true that ‘what I do not 
experience must be to me nothing’; but, in that case, the 
statement in no way implies that there is for me ‘no dis- 
coverable fact outside of my psychical condition’. 

The psychological view at which he had arrived of the 
genesis of cognition from a primitive basis of immediate ex- 
perience probably influenced to no inconsiderable extent 
Bradley’s thought upon the matter to which I have been 
referring. In one of his early papers he describes, in a curious 
passage, what he conceives to have been the course of develop- 
ment. ‘ Everything in experience is felt and is given first as 
a ‘this-now’. Then the content of experience separates 
itself into groups, a ‘me’ and a world of ‘not-mes,’ ideal 
objects to which all is referred as adjectival. And the same 
felt content is used at once to qualify both the self and the 
not-self. There is first the feeling-green, then the sensation 
of something-green, and of my so perceiving it. But, if these 


two groups and their adjective and their relation were not 


felt, they would not be experienced at all” (Mrnp, N.S. iv. p. 
19). That is to say, it is assumed that, prior to the stage at 
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which such a judgment as that ‘this leaf is green’ could be 
made, the quality green ‘passes through’ the finite centre in 
the form of a feeling, although it ‘has no rest till it has 
wandered to a home elsewhere’ (A. 234). But nowhere, so 
far as I can discover, does Bradley offer any proof of the ex- 
istence of a huge number of qualitatively distinct ‘feelings’ 
of this character, nor do I think that the slightest warrant for 
supposing them to exist is to be obtained from psychological 
investigation. 

(b) Although himself of opinion that the qualities we call 
sensible all require to be ‘filtered through’ finite centres, 
Bradley, as we have seen, allows it to be possible that some 
sensible qualities exist and are perceived without such media- 
tion. How the ‘merging’ and ‘re-absorption’ of such 
qualities in the Absolute is effected we are, it is true, wholly 
unable to say, and still less, it should be added, how, under 
such circumstances, perception of them is possible; but, 
it is pointed out, to be inexplicable is one thing and 
to be incompatible is another. The question I would 
now raise is, however, whether sentience as characteris- 
ing the Absolute is not incompatible with sentience in the 
form in which it has been described as characterising finite 
centres. It seems to me clearly to be so. For it has all 
along been assumed that finite feeling centres are only to be 
met with in connexion with bodily organisms. ‘Feelings 
and ideas,’ it is declared, ‘neither act nor exist independent 
of body’ (A. 335). An organism, a more or less permanent 
arrangement of qualities and relations, subserves, it is main- 
tained, each distinct unity of feeling (or, perhaps, in certain 
cases, several distinct unities of feeling); and is connected, 
immediately and specially, with pleasure and pain, and 
again with sensations and volitions, as nothing else can be. 
And a theory is propounded of the relation of mind and body 
according to which every state of mind goes along with a 
state of body, and what we have is, in fact, always an event 
with two sides or aspects, the psychical and the physical, in- 
separably conjoined. It is true that soul acting or existing in 
separation from body is a thing which is possible; but the 
idea is discarded as that of a merely idle possibility, since 
there is not the smallest reason for supposing a soul of that 
sort to exist. What, accordingly, are we to make of the no- 
tion of the Absolute as a ‘whole of sentience’? Not only is it 
maintained that the Absolute does not consist of finite centres, 
that these as such are there ‘transmuted’ and have lost their 
individual character, but it is conceded that there may be a 
margin of physical qualities that find their way to absorption 
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without the mediation of finite sentience, and insisted that 
what by us is thought of only must be for the Absolute 
sensible reality. Is, then, the Absolute to be conceived as 
having an organism in any way comparable to the organisms 
of finite centres? Mr. Bradley would certainly have dis- 
missed such a suggestion as sheer nonsense. But if that be 
so, one is surely entitled to ask, why describe the Absolute as 
sentient experience at all? We were bidden at the start to 
find any piece of existence, anything that could possibly be 
called a fact, which did not consist in sentience; and now 
in the end it turns out that nothing for the Absolute can 
consist in sentience, in the sense of the term in which we 
were called upon to produce a fact that did not consist of 
sentience. One thing at any rate is obvious. The considera- 
tion that ‘though unperceived by finite souls, all Nature 
would enter into one experience with the content of these 
souls’ affords no reason for regarding the ‘one experience’ as 
sentient. For a finite soul’s experience is sentient in so far, 
and only in so far, as its way of contact with reality is through 
a ‘limited aperture,’ through the felt ‘this’; and we are 
expressly told (A. 253) that we are not justified in insisting 
on the window-frame’s rigidity, that it has, as such, no 
existence in reality, but only in our impotence. So that it 
would seem as though even the experience of a finite centre 
when absorbed and merged in the Absolute would lose its 
sentient character. In any case, it requires to be observed 
that an ‘intuitive experience’ need not necessarily be a 
‘sentient experience.’ 

5. A similar conclusion is forced upon us from another set 
of considerations. Mr. Bradley had, in truth, burnt all his 
boats before he came to treat of the degree of reality that can 
be assigned to physical nature. Lapse of time and the pas- 
sage of events, succession and change, separation of one 
element from another and inter-relation between them,— 
these, as he fully recognises, are the most general and un- 
mistakable characters exhibited by that physical nature with 
which we, as finite centres, are familiar. But, in the well- 
known chapters of the first Book of Appearance and Reality, 
these features were shown one and all to be illusory appear- 
ances; each evinced itself as riddled by discrepancies and 
contradictions, and was accordingly condemned as unreal. 
In regard to time and temporal occurrences, Mr. Bradley is 
particularly emphatic. ‘At a touch, he avers, ‘time falls 
apart and proclaims itself illusory.’ It is ‘the false appear- 
ance of a timeless reality,’ and ‘it proclaims its unreality by 
its inconsistent attempt to be an adjective of the timeless’. 
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It must be ‘thoroughly transmuted,’ ‘counterbalanced and, 
as such, lost within an all-inclusive harmony’. Succession 
must be banished ‘as something without rights and as mere 
appearance. Change is a fact, but a fact which is as such 
irreconcilable with the Absolute; and, if we could not in any 
way perceive how this fact can be unreal, we should be placed 
in a fatal dilemma. 

What, however, becomes of the dictum that ‘a physical 
world, to be real, must clearly be sensible’ (A. 277), when 
taken in conjunction with these contentions? I do not mean 
merely that spatial and temporal properties are essential char- 
acteristics of everything in nature that we sensuously appre- 
hend, and that without them a sensible physical world would 
seem to be a contradiction in terms. This difficulty is doubt- 
less sufficiently formidable to raise the issue whether, if the 
sense world in order to find a place in Reality must be so 
‘transmuted’ and ‘recomposed’ as to have these features 
eliminated and removed, that does not imply that sentience 
has itself been so ‘transformed’ and ‘suppressed’ as to render 
the statement that the being of Reality consists in sensible 
experience paradoxical. But the difficulty I would press goes 
perhaps more nearly to the root of the matter. Mr. Bradley 
admits, namely, that ‘assuredly everything psychical is an 
event’ (A. 52); he admits that my thought, feeling and will 
are all events which happen (A. 259); he admits that a finite 
centre of feeling is subject to perpetual change (e.g. T. 163), 
and that psychical existence consists of a series of mental 
states causally connected (A. 333 sqq.). In short, a finite 
centre is confessedly an appearance, and the feeling or sen- 
tience of which it consists, 1ts experience namely, is likewise 
appearance, and therefore unreal. And yet he maintains 
that ‘being and reality are one thing with sentience,’ that 
‘they can neither be opposed to, nor even in the end, distin- 
guished from it’ (A. 146). How can reality be indissolubly 
one thing with that which has evinced itself as, in all its 
essential features, unreal, false, and illusory? It is true we 
are asked to conceive of a totality of sentient experience where 
feeling and thought and will are harmonious and at one. It 
is even urged that finite centres of feeling, each possessing a 
nature of its own, may surely come together and be fused in 
the Absolute ; and that, so far from such a resolution being 
impossible, it seems most natural and easy (A. 227). But 
how such coming together and fusion can be supposed to 
obliterate and destroy their character as consisting of tem- 
poral events one is at a loss to understand ; and perhaps still 
more how, if it does, what remains can still be said to be 
feeling and sentience, thought and volition. 
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There are manifest, in fact, throughout Mr. Bradley’s 
treatment two conflicting views of the relation of appearance 
to reality, although he never seemed to realise that they are 
conflicting, and thus he had the advantage of being able to 
appeal now to the one and now to the other. On the 
one hand, he is constantly to be found insisting on the 
‘illusory,’ ‘self-contradictory,’ ‘essentially inconsistent,’ 
‘irrational’ and ‘unreal’ character of appearances. And 
when this view of them is uppermost, he uses language 
which implies that in the Absolute they become ‘suppressed,’ 
‘lost’ and ‘destroyed, ‘swallowed up’ and ‘dissolved,’ 
so ‘transcended’ and ‘blended’ and ‘transformed’ that they 
‘vanish’ as such and ‘disappear’. ‘We have,’ he writes, ‘an 
all-pervasive transfusion with a re-blending of all material. 
And we can hardly say that the Absolute consists of finite 
things, when the things, as such, are there transmuted and 
have lost their individual natures’ (A. 529). In this reference, 
the doctrine of ‘degrees of reality’ furnishes no help. The 
whole phenomenal world, in all its grades, would seem to be 
engulfed in one common ‘bankruptcy’ and ‘ruin’. Physical 
nature, as we have seen, is declared to be ‘a mere construction 
for science’ and to possess ‘a very partial reality’. But finite 
centres are in no better case. As against the suggestion that 
in the Absolute they may be considered to persist as such and 
to be merely ordered and arranged, it is urged that ‘not like 
this is the final destiny and last truth of things’ (A. 529). 
The ‘ process of correction’ which finite centres must undergo 
may, it is contended, ‘entirely dissipate their nature’. On 
the other hand, Bradley is no less persistent in his contention 
that ‘ Reality itself is nothing at all apart from appearances,’ 
that they are ‘its revelations,’ that ‘each contributes and is 
essential to the unity of the whole,’ and that ‘in the Absolute 
no appearance can be lost’. ‘We do not know,’ he asserts, 
‘how all these partial unities come together in the Absolute, 
but we may be sure that the content of not one is obliterated’ 
(A. 204). All the various aspects of experience, it is argued, 
imply one another and point to a unity which comprehends 
and perfects them. Somehow even the diversity of the 
material world enters, in all its fulness, into the life of the 
Universe and is included there. In fine, Bradley argued as 
though appearances, notwithstanding the drastic transmuta- 
tion and dissolution to which they must submit when they 
come together in the Absolute, might still, as constituents 
of limited portions of the Whole, preserve their distinctive 
character; and, within those limited portions, play no less 
real a part than they would play did they preserve their 
distinctive character in the Whole as such. 
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6. Bradley’s philosophy may be said to turn upon the 
notion of a radical difference—a difference amounting to a 
violent contrast—between the things of ordinary experience 
(using this term now in its wider significance) and the 
superior kind of being which he ascribes to the Absolute. 
The things of ordinary experience have, in his view, the 
mark of inferiority, the stamp of deficient reality, in that 
they are mutable, entangled in a network of relations, and 
immersed in the stream of time. That which is ultimately 
real, that which enjoys fulness of being, has the ccunter- 
marks of timelessness and unchangeability. And he conceived 
that the knowledge we obtain of each of these two realms of 
being displays a corresponding mode of difference. Of the 
relative and the transitory there can by the very nature of 
the case be no strict and adequate knowledge. Physical 
science, the province of which falls within the sphere of 
phenomena, does not aim at absolute truth ; its concepts are 
not intended to set out the true character of reality. The 
ideas with which it works—those of matter, motion, force 
and the like,—are but working ideas, useful for the purpose 
of finding out the ways in which temporal phenomena are 
connected and happen, but inconsistent and worthless if they 
are supposed to accomplish more. All thinking that moves, 
as scientific thinking does, by the machinery of terms and 
relations can be no other than a ‘makeshift, a device, a mere 
practical compromise, most necessary but in the end most 
indefensible’. On the other hand, our comprehension of the 
Absolute may be miserably partial and incomplete, but it is 
certain and real knowledge so for as it goes. Here, at least 
we can apply with confidence the principle that ‘what may 
be, if it also must be, assuredly is’. 

A view of this sort, not indeed new in philosophical inquiry, 
implying as it does a complete and irremovable ditference 
between the absolute and the relative, cannot be regarded as 
either satisfactory in itself or sufficiently satisfying to induce 
acceptance except on irrefragable grounds. To represent 
metaphysical thinking as different in kind from the thinking 
that is exemplified in the special sciences does violence to the 
demand we seem entitled to make on thought, that its mode 


» of attaining truth shall exhibit unity of principle and of 


method. And, if that demand be justified, metaphysics 
would appear to be distinguished from the special sciences 
not by reason of difference in the nature of its subject-matter 
nor yet by the employment of an altogether different set of 
concepts, but rather by the greater generality, the more 
fundamental nature, of its problems and of the solutions it 
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offers. In each of the special sciences the chief aim is to 
reach grounds or reasons which will explain a multitude of 
specific facts; and it is not, I think, wide of the mark to 
assert that the attempt to work further im the same direc- 
tion, the attempt to explain the concepts which the 
sciences employ, leads to metaphysics. But the work of 
science would be rendered theoretically barren and nugatory, 
and the use that metaphysics could make of its results would 
be negligible, if in any case the ‘truths’ which science 
claims to have established are to be pronounced ‘make- 
shifts’ and merely useful ‘devices, and if the facts it claims 
to have discovered require to be thoroughly ‘transmuted ’ 
and ‘fused’ and ‘blended’ in order to be regarded as ‘real’. 
One other word in conclusion. Throughout this paper I 
have been engaged in criticising adversely, though not, I 
hope, unfairly, one portion of Mr. Bradley’s philosophy,— 
a portion, it is true, which is fundamentally related to his 
system as a whole. And I am bound to confess that in re- 
gard to his system as a whole much of the criticism I have 
been urging seems to me to be fatal. But, however that 
may be, Mr. Bradley’s work, both his constructive and his 
critical work, will, I am convinced, survive as a great effort 
of human speculation ; and I cannot refrain from expressing 
my deep sense of the loss English philosophy has sustained 
by his death. 


V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
EMERGENT EVOLUTION. 


As the outcome of subtle and acute criticism of a kind characteristic 
of an important and influential school of thought, Miss Flora 
MacKinnon says, in the July Number of Minp (p. 315), that 
“although logically invalid and metaphysically unsatisfying the 
concept of emergent evolution is not without value”. 

Such value as it may have lies, however, not, as she suggests, 
in the attempt “to summarise and focalise certain demands of 
thought” but in the endeavour to emphasise certain demands of 
the natural events with which thought has to deal. 

I do not propose to discuss predictability, or relatedness, or 
whether space-time, in abstraction and per se, is effective or not. 
But it may throw light on a cardinal issue if I say something with 
regard to the concept of emergent evolution and plead for further 
consideration before it be summarily dismissed as a “ barren 
formula”’. I omit the “somewhat” which qualifies “barren”. As 
contrasted with fertile, does barren admit of degrees? 

Since the word “evolution” has several different meanings, one 
of them has to be chosen. In that which I accept it names the 
orderly advance of natural events without restriction to these 
events or to those. Of course, the use of the word may, under 
definition, be restricted to those events which are held to imply 
purpose and endeavour; and it may then be said that ‘evolution 
in the true sense is the result of an increasing endeavour of living 
things to adapt themselves to a changing material environment” 
(MacBride). But in the very different meaning I accept “ the 
orderly advance of natural events” is still too vague. I suggest 
then that attention be concentrated on integral clusters of events 
which we will call entities. I submit that under analysis the 
events that thus cluster may, in a comprehensible sense, be spoken 
of as its stuff, and that, in any integral entity, the items of stuff go 
together on some specific plan in substantial unity or, briefly, in 
substance. 

We may now ask: In what sense is advance predicable of 
natural entities? I suggest in reply: When there is increased 
complexity, with variety and multiplicity of the items of stuff, and 
increased richness (one needs some such word) in the substance 
(or substantial unity) in virtue of which the entity is an indivisible 
whole, there is evolutionary advance. On this understanding 
evolution is always in the upward direction, as contrasted with 
regression under dissolution. 
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Quite tentatively I here put forward the further question whether, 
in any advancing series of entities of the same kind, there is 
progressive “storage” (so-called) of energy of position, and, in any 
regressive series, so-called “release” of energy. If this be so (it is 
not within my competence to assert that it is so) then Herbert 
Spencer’s characterisation of evolution and dissolution in the 
rather ambiguous terms of “matter and motion” needs revision 
and re-statement. 

Now comes that which is crucial. Is such advance in evolution, 
or such regression under dissolution, a continuous upward or down- 
ward slide, or is it an orderly series of steps or jumps? My belief 
is that, so long as we concentrate attention on natural entities, it is 
always step-like or jumpy; and that with each step or jump there 
are in evidence new qualities and properties which characterise the 
new entity which leaps into being without loss of some at least of 
its old traits. This step-like advance, this coming of new characters 
with a leap—not necessarily a big one but still saltatory—is what 
I mean by emergent evolution. Need we quarrel over the word 
which I borrow from G. H. Lewes? Is it not more pertinent to 
enquire whether the world of natural entities 7s jumpy, and whether 
new characters are disclosed (or as Lewes said “ emerge’’),be they 
predictable or not ? 

Now when we are dealing with very complex entities, especially 
those in which (as in organisms) there is a substantial balance of 
evolution and dissolution distributed among the constituent items 
of their stuff, the jumpiness may be masked through the super- 
position of many steps. If this be so, the crucial question should 
first be asked in respect of the lower steps (or slide) of evolutionary 
advance where there is less complexity. What say the physicists ? 
Does recent enquiry favour steps or slide? The quantum theory, 
pretty near the foundations of natural events, is on its trial. If it 
come through the ordeal, the verdict, so far, is : Jumpy—as Poincaré 
contended. There are, as I understand, in the suite of the hydrogen 
atom, some thirty possible jumps from orbit to orbit of the negative 
electron—possible, that is, in physical fact. And if, as many new 
realists contend, colour be a quality co-related at this or that jump, 
there are discrete colour-qualities—in lines of the hydrogen 
spectrum—revealed when radiant influence reaches the eye. 

Whether a jump from narrower to wider orbit, or that from 
wider to narrower, should be regarded as advance, I do not know. 
Nor do I know whether the lower or higher member of a set of 
isotopes—which, as I understand go by jumps—is in the direction 
of advance. It may be that, in such cases, there is, as yet, no clear 
differentiation of regression and advance. My aim, however, is 
rather to ask questions than to give answers. 

Take next the orderly atomic series of the “elements” from 
hydrogen to uranium. Is it step-like or by slide? Do new 
qualities and new properties leap suddenly into being? Are there 
in evidence ascending evolutionary jumps and regressive jumps 
under dissolution? Is it probable that uranium has been reached 
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by upward evolutionary process in world-advance—terrestrial and 
perhaps other; or should uranium be regarded as primordial, and 
all the other “elements” as the outcome of dissolution? If the 
process have been evolutionary, under what extrinsic conditions 
has uranium been “ wound up,” or charged with energy of position ? 
Is the physicist prepared to invoke an Ur-Elan to do this winding 
up, as some bid us invoke a Life-Elan on a later occasion of the 
history of natural events? These questions, I take it, arise in close 
connexion with the concept of emergent evolution. And I take it 
that (save perhaps the last) they must be answered on the basis of 
scientific enquiry. The ‘demands of thought” are only in the 
picture in so far as methods of interpretation need stringent 
criticism. 

Pass, now, to what Sir William Bragg, at Toronto, spoke of as 
“three types of assemblages of matter’’—illustrated by the atom 
(e.g., of silicon or oxygen) the molecule (e.g., of silicon dioxide) and 
the crystal-cell—of quartz, for example, “consisting of three mole- 
cules arranged in a particular manner”. Is there a slide or a jump 
from atom to molecule, and from molecule to crystal-unit? Is the 
“arrangement in a particular manner,” so as to give substantial 
unity within each “type,” a new arrangement which comes when 
we pass from one type to another; and do there come new pro- 
perties which characterise the entity which discloses the new type 
of substantial unity? The concept of emergent evolution raises 
these questions. It is for scientific enquiry, on which emergent 
evolution professes to found its hypothesis of orderly steps, to give 
answer after careful weighing of the evidence. 

Proceeding upwards from abiological events to biological events, 
one asks: Is there here a jump, with new qualities and new 
properties after the jump? Does, for example, biogenetic discus- 
sion, Mendelian or other, favour step or slide? When this, that and 
another factor or gene afford the items of stuff which enter into “a 
new arrangement” with differing poise in substantial unity, does 
some genuinely new quality supervene ? Opinions may be divided ; 
but such are the questions here raised by emergent evolution. 

There arises, however, a deeper question. If it be granted that 
natural advance is by orderly steps, is this step homogeneous with 
other precedent steps within one natural order of events, or is it 
heterogeneous in the sense that it betokens an “alien influx” from 
a wholly disparate natural order? The alternatives are: One 
natural order or two. On the hypothesis of emergent evolution 
there is one natural order. Like other hypotheses it is accepted as 
that which is judged best to accord with the available evidence. 

Finally one asks whether, when we turn from the physical (and 
physiological) attribute of nature to the psychical attribute, there is 
here too evolutionary advance by jumps with regressive steps under 
dissolution? Here it may be said that one introduces a speculative 
hypothesis—that of psycho-physical correlation of diverse attributes 
in one order of nature as contrasted with that of extero-action from 
a wholly disparate order of nature. Assuredly this is so; and the 
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alternatives should be stated in terms so far as possible free from 
ambiguity. Neither of them is, I think, less speculative than the 
other. But even here, is not this speculative hypothesis or that 
accepted on the basis of what is regarded as the best available 
evidence? And whichever hypothesis be accepted the crucial 
question remains; Is mental procedure fundamentally jumpy, 
with, let us say, sudden flashes of insight, or is it by strictly 
continuous slide? And if two orders of nature be step-like, in 
what way are the heterogeneous steps connected ? 

I have tried to indicate some of the salient points which should, 
I think, be taken into consideration before the concept of emergent 
evolution be dismissed as a barren formula. 

On two other points which Miss MacKinnon raises I may be 
allowed very briefly to comment. 

(1) She is doubtful as to my position in respect to mechanism 
and a mechanical interpretation. ‘There seems,” she says (p. 
313), “to be nothing here [in emergent evolution] that the most 
hard-headed thoroughgoing mechanist would not cheerfully admit, 
and one wonders where to find the ‘protest against mechanical 
interpretation ’ that is embodied in the doctrine of emergence.” 

The words “ mechanist’”’ and ‘“‘ mechanical” are, as this passage 
shows, so ambiguous, that, as some of us think, the time has come 
when they should be excluded from the vocabulary of philosophical 
discussion. If I rightly understand, the word “ mechanist,” in the 
first part of the sentence I have quoted, is applicable to anyone 
who proceeds on the hypothesis that all physical and psychical 
events fall within one order of nature. Is not the word naturalistic 
here less ambiguous? In the latter part of the sentence a ‘“ me- 
chanical interpretation”’ means one in terms of physics and 
chemistry only. Here the word ‘“ physico-chemical” is less am- 
biguous. 

Now what, freed so far as is possible from ambiguity, is my 
position? (a) I accept a naturalistic interpretation. There are, I 
contend, many steps in advance, of like emergent import, within 
one order of nature; (b) One of these steps is from clusters of 
events which are physico-chemical only to those that have new 
emergent qualities distinctive of occurrences in the living organism. 
My position, then, is this: I accept a naturalistic interpretation of 
all the events that fall within the purview of emergent evolution. 
I reject physico-chemical treatment as adequate or sufficient in the 
interpretation of those events that run their orderly course in the 
living organism. 

(2) Although I advocate a naturalistic interpretation of all the 
events that fall within the purview of emergent evolution, I do 
not believe that the God whom I acknowledge falls within the 
emergent scheme as a limiting concept at the upper end of the 
emergent scale (p. 311). There is of course a sense in which our 
concept of Deity may do so, as Prof. Alexander urges. In meta- 
physical regard, then, I submit for consideration at the bar of 
philosophy the thesis that all integral entities, in duality of attribute, 
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i) physical and psychical, and in respect of their evolutionary advance, 
i disclose or reveal the activity of one spiritual uplift in which each 
partakes in accordance with its status. I stand for one order of 
nature within which all steps in advance—not some steps only— 
are manifestations of one God. 

Since the concept of emergent evolution forms part only of what 
purports to be a comprehensive scheme I take this opportunity of 
stating the manner in which, as I think, three several issues should 
be distinguished. 

(a) If we grant that there is a progressive advance in an ascending 

series of natural entities we may accept it as we find it—and this 
whether it be called evolutionary or not, and whether the claim for 
emergence be well- or ill-founded. We may just take it as there to 
be dealt with as best we can, Concerning that which some philoso- 
i phers have called the Efficient Cause of its being and becoming it 
i may be urged that no question should be asked or, if it be asked, no 
| answer can be given. On the other hand it may be urged that the 
i question is asked and that an answer is given. Viewing the 
NH matter historically, then, this has been and still is a live issue. But 
4) it demands treatment in a special court of enquiry. 
4 (8) That is one issue. A second issue is that which arises when 
ij the relation between physical and psychical events is under con- 
sideration. The relation may be that of correlation or concomitance 
under some modernised form of Spinozistic monism ; or it may be 
that which Mr. Johnson accepts as “impartial dualism”. This 
Hi too is a live issue, to be discussed on its merits. Neither party 
: | should descend to the level of speaking of ‘‘ obsession” by this or 
that “dogma”. Even the charge of “ inconceivable ’’—interesting 
no doubt as revealing personal shortcoming—is better omitted from 
either indictment. 

(y) The third issue is, as I have tried to indicate, essentially a 
matter of evidence for or against a scientific hypothesis. If the 
hypothesis be ill-founded, if the evidence in its favour be weighed 
and found wanting, it may on such grounds be dismissed as 
“logically invalid” ; but “ metaphysically” it is neither “ satisfy- 
ing” nor unsatisfying, for, as such, it raises no metaphysical problem 
in that which I understand to be the sense intended. Genuinely 
new qualities either spring into being with emergence, under what 
Mill called “ heteropathic”’ laws, or they do not. Let us deal with 
the hypothesis on its strictly scientific merits. 

These three issues are too often confounded. Emergence is not 
incompatible with either alternative under (8). In the form of what 
Wundt called “ creative resultants” it may be regarded as distinc- 
tively mental under impartial dualism. Nor is it incompatible with 
& positive, a negative, or an agnostic attitude under (a). Of course 
it may be acclaimed in support of this or that attitude under (a) or 
this or that alternative under (8). But I submit that the issue it 
raises has a status independent of the other issues, though all three 
issues are raised in a scheme which claims to be philosophically 
comprehensive. 


C. Luoyp 
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INSTRUMENTALISM AND IDEALISM. 


Mr. S. P. Lamprecut’s article on the Idealistic Sources of Dewey’s 
Instrumentalism, in the October number of Mrnp, interesting 
and timely as it was in many respects, appeared to me to suffer 
from two fallacies of method, on which a little comment may be 
found to be of use. 

The first is the assumption that, when one philosopher 
‘influences’ another, it must be by way of attraction. That the 
influence may be repellent, and may prompt the latter to contradict 
the former flatly, does not appear to be among the possibilities 
Mr. Lamprecht has considered. 

The second is the assumption that, when two philosophers 
criticise a third in the same way, it must be because the second 
has borrowed his criticism from the first, and not because the third 
is really open to criticism on this ground, and they have both 
discovered it. 

Now it is clearly easy, by a liberal use of these two criteria, to 
affiliate any philosophy even to its diametrical opposite, and to 
allege a discipular relation between the deadliest enemies. Many 
historians of philosophy (chiefly German) are moreover very fond 
of such constructions, and have set very bad examples. They love 
to represent the history of thought as a continuous stream which 
carries down into each later age the accumulations of every earlier, 
and to represent every subsequent philosopher as having read and 
digested the wisdom of every predecessor. Consequently no room 
is left for hardy ignorance, or originality, which breaks with 
tradition, and makes a new departure. Provided that a plausible 
logical order can be read into the history, they hardly care to 
inquire what were the psychological facts. Hence the accepted 
history of philosophy is filled with mythical constructions, and it 
is only of late that questions have been raised as to the ways in 
which philosophers do actually reach their doctrines. The results 
may well prove as surprising and instructive as the histories of 
religious conversions. In future the Selbstdarstellungen, which 
have had such a vogue in Germany and been so faithfully copied in 
England, will no doubt supply masses of authentic material for 
estimating the relation of the various philosophers to their sources 
of inspiration ; but for the past the documentary evidence is usually 
deficient. We have to rely on sparse autobiographies (Marcus 
Aurelius, Rousseau, Mill, Spencer), and incidental confessions, and 
our data are too scanty to justify confident judgments. It seems 
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beyond hope, for example, that any one will ever be able to settle 
the precise debt Aristotle owed to Plato. 

But wherever autobiographical material exists, it ought surely 
to be utilised and treated with respect, while Mr. Lamprecht 
appears to have neglected some pretty explicit statements by Prof. 
Dewey, which bear on his contentions. He labours to show that 
Dewey, whose philosophic development admittedly went through 
an Idealistic phase, was particularly indebted to T. H. Green ; but 
he supports this view merely by stating, rather vaguely, that “from 
personal conversation with Prof. Dewey at several times, as well 
as from the references in his writings, J feel! that it is correct to 
say that the four idealistic authors from whom he learned most were 
Kant, Hegel, Lotze, and T. H. Green” (p. 416). This, however, was 
by no means Dewey’s own view when, now over twenty years ago, 
he wrote the preface to Studies in Logical Theory, the first manifesto 
of instrumentalism. He there admits ‘special indebtedness” to 
Mill, Lotze, Bosanquet, and Bradley, but indicates that they were 
also the writers to whom he and his pupils were ‘most sharply 
opposed”. Three out of the four names in the two lists are different, 
and plainly their influence was by repulsion. Dewey then goes on 
to acknowledge the ‘“ pre-eminent obligation on the part of all of us 
to William James,” indicating that his was the attractive influence, 
which emancipated Dewey from the spell of Idealism. The omission 
of Kant and Hegel from Dewey’s list of ‘influences’ may possibly 
be explained by assuming that they were taken for granted ; but 
that of Green is surely significant. 

Green’s influence therefore on the genesis of Instrumentalism 
appears to be somewhat mythical; and this suspicion is further 
corroborated by an examination of the reasons Mr. Lamprecht 
adduces for his theory. The only reason he can find is that Dewey 
and Green both condemn the old British empiricism on the ground 


of its neglect of mental activity and its failure to establish any real - 


connexion between facts. But these defects were a secret de 
polichinelle, obvious to any one who had grasped the epistemological 
situation. Both Hume,” and after him Mill,? had admitted the 
inability of Associationism to explain real connexions, in the 
handsomest terms. It did not therefore await discovery by Kant 
or Green. 

The real difficulty was to discover how this glaring lacuna in 
empiricism could be bridged. It was not enough to “ protest 
vigorously” against making “the intelligence a sort of adding- 
machine”. Nor did it follow that “as Green so often repeats from 
Kant, the understanding makes the knowledge of nature”.* For 


1 Italics mine. 

* Treatise, Appendix. 3 Exam. of Hamilton, ch. 12. 

*This passage looks as though Mr. Lamprecht had been taken in by 
Green’s bogus quotation from Kant, ‘‘ Macht zwar der Verstand die Natur, 
aber er schafft sie nicht,” which was so neatly exploded bv Prof. Sorley 
(cf. Minp, XIII., 456 and XVII., 303). But, if so, Mr. Lamprecht has 
somewhat toned down the dictum. 
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very different views of ‘mental activity’ and ‘understanding’ 
remain possible, Kant understood them in one way, Green in 
another, Dewey in a third. For Kant, the intelligence, even 
though it was not made into an ‘adding-machine,’ remained 
entirely machine-made ; for his a priori is nothing but the artificial 
machinery required for compacting together into knowable objects 
the refractory ‘manifold of sense’. For Green, man speedily 
became a mere ‘vehicle’ of an ‘Eternal Self-Consciousness’ and 
his difficulties and struggles dropped out of sight. Dewey on the 
other hand devotes himself to the actual facts of human knowing ; 
he observes the transitory expedients by which man masters every 
sort of situation, and traces out the details of the continuous 
reconstruction of beliefs, which alone stimulates him to think, and 
enables him to live. 

Clearly these three solutions of the problem of mental activity 
are very different, and Mr. Lamprecht, when he says that Dewey 
does not follow Green closely (p. 423), greatly understates the 
contrast between them. For anything more unlike Green in spirit 
and effect than Dewey's Instrumentalism it would be hard to hit 
upon, 

While unduly affiliating Instrumentalism to Green, Mr. Lam- 
precht tends to exaggerate the differences between the various sorts 
of Pragmatism. He admits indeed that “all forms of pragmatism 
have one point in common, namely, that they transfer to the 
individual human mind the creative control over experience which 
idealism gave to the eternal mind” (p. 424); but he holds that 
“William James's will-to-believe type of pragmatism became 
involved at times in arguing that the universe must be described in 
terms of life, love, or reason, or some other terms familiar and 
congruous with a man’s private hopes and aspirations; and Mr. 
F. C. S. Schiller’s humanism regards the finite human mind as 
producing, not only certain things which otherwise would not have 
come to be, but nature as a whole, and thus retains much of 
Berkeleyan idealism. Prof. Dewey refuses to pass directly from 
his description of knowing to a general theory of being”’ (p. 425). 

Thus, according to Mr. Lamprecht, the dijferentia of Dewey's 
pragmatism is that it is epistemological, whereas the other sorts of 
pragmatism are metaphysical. If this were true, it would enhance 
the incongruity of affiliating Dewey’s epistemology to so purely 
metaphysical a theory as Green’s. But it is in fact very disputable. 
William James’s pragmatism always had for its background the 
keen observation of a great psychologist, and whatever the logical 
value of his will-to-believe, it is at any rate a psychological fact. 
Nor did James ever authentically argue that, because a certain 
doctrine appears desirable, it is therefore forthwith true, though he 
was (and is) constantly misrepresented as so doing. This interpreta- 
tion was never more than a trick of controversy, which James 
attempted to forestall-from the first,) though, as might have been 


1 Of. Will-to-Believe, p. 29. 
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anticipated by a student of philosophic history, vainly. For when 
a man is generally expected to say something, and doesn’t, he is 
treated as having said it just the same. Anyhow what James did 
infer from the fact of the Will-to-believe was the right to run the 
risk of acting as if our beliefs were true, and so to test them by 
their working, 7.e., the right of confirming them by the success, and 
discrediting them by the failure, of our actions. Lastly, has Mr. 
Lamprecht quite forgotten that James’s metaphysic was not called 
‘pragmatism ’ at all, but ‘radical empiricism’? Surely this indicates - 
that pragmatism was, for James also, an epistemological method. 

Of humanism, Mr. Lamprecht’s account is even more manifestly 
wrong. It rests, I suppose, on a single sentence of a single section 
of Axioms as Postulates,! although the rest of the section, together 
with everything else I have ever written, provides an overwhelming 
refutation of the interpretation put upon this sentence. And even 
if it were not the case that I have devoted most of my energy to 
the elaboration of a pragmatic theory of knowledge, and have 
always balked at the Idealistic yamp from logic into metaphysics, 
even if it were not true that in its context the remark “the world 
is essentially vA, it is what we make of it” can easily, and rightly, 
be referred to the epistemological process of discovering what 
reality is, it would not be true that I had anywhere regarded “the 
finite hwman mind as producing . . . nature as a whole.” 

Even therefore if Mr, Lamprecht is one of those philosophers who 
are reluctant to credit any other philosopher with any rudiment of 
common sense, he might surely have observed that the argument 
of Axioms as Postulates, even if taken ontologically, did not restrict 
the ‘making of reality’ to the efficacy of human action, even if he 
refused to believe that I was cognisant of the organic (though not 
man-made) origin of substances like coal and chalk. 

Finally, I should like to make Mr. Lamprecht a present of a 
couple of suggestions. In the first place, if he should undertake to 
affiliate humanism also to the doctrines of T. H. Green, he could at 
any rate start with a sound basis of historic fact. .For Green’s 
was the first philosophy I was instructed to study in my youth. 
The results, no doubt owing to a double dose of original sin, were 
not what was intended. I was shocked (as I still am) by the total 
indifference to scientific truth, and more especially to the progress 
of biological knowledge, which Green and other ‘ Idealists ’ appeared 
to me to display: I also found that their doctrines had no spiritual 
value, 1.e., no bearing at all upon the spiritual struggles of a humble 
individual like myself. Consequently they had not the sort of 
‘influence’ which histories of philosophy delight to commemorate. 

Secondly, it may be suggested to Mr. Lamprecht that when in 
future he speaks of ‘‘ creative control,” he should not use the term 
ambiguously, but should distinguish between ‘making’ and ‘creat- 
ing’. At present it is not clear whether he makes this distinction or 
not. Most of the critics of humanism have failed to do so; partly, 


187. Personal Idealism, p. 60. 
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no doubt, for the reason that humanism recognises the occurrence of 
both. It recognises both as empirically given facts of our experi- 
ence, and, apparently, of our world; but it distinguishes them 
sharply. To ‘create’ is to ‘ make out of nothing,’ while to ‘make’ 
presupposes a pre-existing material. Even in ‘creation,’ however, 
such aS we encounter it, it is only the new as such that has no 
pedigree, and so is ‘made out of nothing’! But the traditional 
philosophies have a strong prejudice against recognising novelty, 
and show it in their doctrines of causation and of the syllogism. 
A fortiori they abominate ‘creation out of nothing,’ which remains 
a theological dogma for which scientific corroboration also is 
lacking. For no one was present at the creation of the world, nor 
would any one have been the wiser if he had been. For it is 
permissible to hold that he would not have understood what was 


happening at all! 
F. C. S. 


1 Cf. the Address on ‘ Novelty’ in the Proc. of the Aristotelian Soc., 
1921-1922. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARISTOTLE. 


I am exceedingly glad that Mr. Ross has followed his very readable 
translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics by a new book on Aristotle, 
and that he also promises an Edition of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
in both works anticipated by Bonitz. But I cannot help feeling 
some regret that Prof. A. EK. Taylor, in his Critical Notice of 
Mr. Ross’s Aristotle on page 316 of the July number of Minn, 1924, 
has thought it worth while to insinuate that “Prof. Case’s. 
Article in the Encyclopedia Britannica is necessarily restricted in 
scope,” without deigning to give any explanation or evidence to 
prove his insinuation. : 

In point of fact, after having written in the Supplementary 
Volumes of 1902-1903, I wrote in the Eleventh Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica in 1911, Articles (1) on Aristotle, Vol. II., 
pages 501-522; (2) on Logic (mainly Aristotelian), Vol. XVI., pages 
879-896 ; and (3) on Metaphysics bearing on Modern Philosophy, 
Vol. XVIII., pages 225-253. I submit that these Articles were not 
restricted in scope, except so far as they were necessarily com- 
pressed into the space available. By the kindness of the Editor 
the Article on Aristotle was extended to forty-three closely printed 
columns, and would form a considerable book, which, whatever its 
faults, could not be truly called restricted. 

My Aristotelian Articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica were 
not only extensive in scope, but also contained earlier information 
than Prof. A. E. Taylor supposes. They were published by 
1911. In 1912 a German author, Prof. Werner Jaeger, 
published Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Metaphysik des 
Aristoteles, on the composition of Aristotle’s Metaphysics; and in 
1923 he has since published a book of 438 pages called Aristoteles, 
as a foundation of a history of Aristotle’s development. Prof. 
A. E, Taylor has also written a Critical Notice of this book in 
Minp, April, 1924, and regards the book as raising questions 
hitherto almost completely neglected, and as containing much new 
evidence. Also on page 24 of a pamphlet on St. Thomas Aquinas 
as a philosopher (published in 1924 by Blackwell, Broad Street, 
Oxford) Prof. Taylor even goes so far as to ascend to the following 
encomium on Prof, Jaeger :— 

“The first serious systematic attempt known to me to reconstitute 
the features of the son of Nichomachus as a living personality with 
the history of growth behind it, has only just been made by Werner 
Jaeger in his fascinating Aristoteles, published only last year 
(1923).” 
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Being an Aristotelian, I am heartily glad that so much has been 
written about Aristotle not only by Mr. Ross in the University of 
Oxford but also by Prof. Werner Jaeger in the University of 
Berlin, because the more the master of those who know becomes 
known, the more surely he will turn out to be The Philosopher. 
But I deeply regret that Prof. A. E. Taylor ignores the fact 
that in 1911 my Article on Aristotle was published in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica before Prof. Werner Jaeger published his 
first book in 1912, and long before his new book on Aristoteles, 
which was not published till 1923. I therefore submit that 
Prof. Jaeger’s Aristoteles can hardly be regarded as the first 
serious systematic attempt to reconstitute Aristotle until mine and 
all other previous attempts have been shown to be worthless, 

In order to prove that I have done something for Aristotle I 
must quote from my own Article in the Eleventh Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Unfortunately, however, Prof. Jaeger 
himself on page 2 of his Aristoteles contends that one may 
without exaggeration say that at a time when a whole literature 
has been written about Plato’s development scarcely anyone speaks 
of the development of Aristotle, and at any rate scarcely anyone 
knows anything about it. By way of answer to this sweeping 
statement I beg to refer to that part of my Article which was 
devoted to Aristotle’s development from Platonism. I agree with 
Prof. A. E. Taylor that in any case we have to start by 
recognising the fact that Aristotle began his career as an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Plato and of his philosophy. But Prof. 
Werner Jaeger must have surely forgotten that Aristotle was the 
pupil of Plato during twenty years, between 367 and 347 B.c., and 
that, although much more has been written about Plato’s develop- 
ment, and of what has been written about Aristotle’s early develop- 
ment much depends on fragments, nevertheless enough has been 
discovered to trace his development, and it is not true that scarcely 
anyone knows anything about it. Here then I begin my brief in 
favour of Aristotle. 

Aristotle’s early writings of that time show clearly how he 
gradually came to depart from Plato. In the first place as regards 
style, though the Stagirite pupil could never rival his Attic master 
in literary style, yet he did a signal service to philosophy in passing 
from the vague generalities of the dialogue to the scientific precision 
of the didactic treatise. The philosophy of Plato is dialogue trying 
to become science; that of Aristotle science retaining traces of 
dialectic. Secondly as regards subject-matter, Aristotle tends more 
and more to widen the scope of philosophical enquiry, so as not 
only to embrace metaphysics and politics, but also to encourage 
rhetoric and poetics, which Plato tended to discourage or limit. 
Thirdly as regards doctrines, the surpassing interest of these early 
writings is that they show the pupil partly agreeing, partly dis- 
agreeing, with his master. Aristotle's Hudemus and Protrepticus 
are for Plato: his dialogues on Philosophy and his treatise on 
Forms are against Plato. 
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Aristotle's Ewdemus on the soul must have been in style and in 
thought one of the most Platonic of all the Aristotelian writings. 
Plato’s theory of the soul and its immortality was not the ordinary 
Greek view derived from Homer, who regarded the body as the self, 
but the soul as a shade or ghost having a future state with an 
obscure existence in Hades; and Homer’s poems stamped that 
view on the hearts of his countrymen, even somewhat affecting 
Aristotle himself. But after Homer’s age there appeared in Greece 
the new view that the soul is more real than the body, that it is 
imprisoned in the carcass as a prison-house, that it is capable of 
enjoying a happier life freed from the body, and that it can trans- 
migrate from body to body. ‘This strange, exotic, ascetic view was 
adopted by some philosophers, and especially by the Pythagoreans, 
who transmitted it to Plato. Aristotle in his Hudemus, which he 
wrote in the twenty years when he was Plato’s pupil, also believed 
in it. Accordingly the soul of Hudemus, when it has left the body, 
is said to be returning home, is made subject to the casting of lots, 
and in migrating from the other world to this is supposed to forget 
its former state, whereas its disembodied life is regarded as its 
natural state in a better world. The Hudemus also contained a 
celebrated passage, preserved by Plutarch (Consolat. ad Apoll. 27). 
Here we read the young Aristotle, writing in the form of the 
dialogue like Plato, avoiding hiatus, and justifying the praises 
accorded to his style by Cicero, Quintilian and Dionysius. It shows 
how nearly the pupil could imitate his master’s dialogues, and how 
exactly he at first embraced his master’s doctrines. It makes 
Silenus, captured by Midas, say that the best of things is not to 
have been born, and the next best, having been born, to die as 
soon as possible. Nothing could be more like Plato’s Phedo, or 
more unlike Aristotle’s later work on the soul, which entirely 
rejected transmigration and allowed the next life to sink into the 
background. 

Hardly less Platonic is Aristotle’s Protrepticus, an exhortation to 
philosophy.!. This is indeed an intellectual and moral doctrine 
of Plato from which Aristotle never swerved. He went on to. 
contend that seeming goods, such as strength, size, beauty, honours, 
opinions, are mere illusion (oxcaypadia), worthless and ridiculous, as 
we should know if we had Lyncean eyes to compare them with the 
vision of the eternal. This indifference to goods of body and estate 
is quite Platonic, but very different from Aristotle’s later ethical 
doctrine that such goods, though not the essence, are nevertheless 
necessary conditions, of happiness. Finally, in the spirit of Plato’s 
Phedo, Aristotle’s Protrepticus holds that the soul is bound to the 
sentient members of the body as prisoners in Etruria are bound 
face to face with corpses; whereas his later view in the De Anima 


1Prof. Werner Jaeger in his book on Aristotle, p. 62, has ably 
suggested that, as Plato exhorted Euthydemus in the Dialogue styled 
Euthydemus, so the Euthydemus acted as an exhortation to Aristotle 
with a view to the philosophy of his Protrepticus. 
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is that the soul is the vital principle of the body and the body the 
necessary organ of the soul. Thus we find that at first, under the 
influence of his master, Aristotle held somewhat ascetic views on 
body and soul, and on goods of body and estate, entirely opposed 
in psychology and in ethics to the moderate doctrines of his later 
writings. This gradual change was perhaps one reason why Cicero 
saw no difference between the Platonists and the Peripatetics; and 
indeed it is true that Aristotle continued to agree with his master 
as long as he could. 

On the other hand, the dialogue on Philosophy (epi ¢iA0co¢gias) 
and the treatise on Forms (zepi idedv) strikingly exhibit the origin 
of Aristotle’s divergence from Platonism, and that in his master’s 
lifetime. This young son of a Stagirite doctor proved too fond of 
this world and of natural science to digest his Athenian master’s 
philosophy of the supernatural. Plato’s works consisted of two 
kinds, the first his written dialogues conducted by question and 
answer, and the second his unwritten dogmas which he delivered in 
his Academic School by lectures. In the written dialogues Plato 
constructed the hypothesis of Forms (ri idedv accord- 
ing to which things appear to us to be real but are not, and only 
become without ever being, whereas a real thing is always one 
universal form beyond many seeming individuals, e.g., one beauty 
beyond many seeming beauties; and without such supernatural 
forms, which are models of ever-changing individuals, there is 
nothing, no being, no knowing, no good, according to Plato. 

Aristotle rightly attacked this hypothesis of forms, exclaiming in 
his Dialogues, according to Proclus, that he could not sympathise 
with the hypothesis even if it should be thought that he was oppos- 
ing it out of contentiousness; while Plutarch said that his attacks 
on the forms by means of his exoteric dialogues were thought by 
some persons to be more contentious than philosophical, as presum- 
ing to disdain Plato’s philosophy; so far, said Plutarch, was 
Aristotle from following it. But Aristotle made another and 
decisive attack on the Platonic hypothesis of forms, by showing 
that the Platonic arguments prove not forms (idéa) but only things 
in common (ra xowa). Things universal are only similar. There 
is no one beauty, but many things that are beautiful, and so it 
is with every class of things in common. Here, according to 
Alexander the Commentator, Aristotle first brought against Plato 
the argument of “the third man” (6 tpiros dvOpwros) ; namely that, 
if there is to be a form which is one man beyond many men, there 
will have to be a third man to be predicated of both man and men, 
and a fourth to be predicated of all three, and so on to infinity. 
Here, too, he examined the hypothesis of Eudoxus that things 
are caused by mixture of forms, a hypothesis which formed 
a kind of transition to Aristotle’s own later views, but failed to 
satisfy him on account of its difficulties. Lastly, he revealed his 
insight into nature by holding that the universe is indestructible. 
According to Plato, God caused the world to become: according to 
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Aristotle God causes it to be eternal. This eternity of the world 
became one of Aristotle’s characteristic doctrines, and subsequently 
enabled him to explain how essence can be eternal without bein 
separate from this world which is also eternal. Thus did Aristotle 
begin, even in Plato’s lifetime, to oppose his master’s hypothesis of 
supernatural forms, to substitute the reality of substantial individual 
things in common, and to advance his own hypothesis of the eternity 
of the world. 

From the written dialogues, in which Plato attempted to justify 
his hypothesis of forms, Plato passed to the formal numbers (rots 
eidytixois dpOpors), Which according to him intervened as things 
mathematical between forms and their copies, but which would 
not be calculable and therefore, according to Aristotle, could not 
be understood. Further, Plato among the unwritten dogmas which 
he delivered in his Academic School preferred his lectures on the 
Good, which he identified with the One, and held that, while Forms 
are causes of their copies, the causes of Forms are the One as the 
Good, and their subject matter is the Dyad or the Great and the 
Little. 

When Aristotle was still Plato’s pupil, and reported Plato’s 
hypothesis of the One and the Indefinite Dyad called great and 
little, Aristoxenus, at the beginning of the second book of The 
Harmonics, ii., page 30, gives a graphic account of the astonishment 
caused by these lectures of Plato, and of their effect on Aristotle. 
In contending, as Aristotle’s pupil, that a teacher should begin by 
proposing his subject, Aristoxenus tells us how Aristotle used to 
relate that most of Plato’s hearers came expecting to get something 
about human good and happiness, but that, when the discourses 
turned out to be all about mathematics, with the conclusion that 
good is one, it appeared to them a paradox, which some despised 
and others condemned. The reason, he adds, was that they were 
not informed by Plato beforehand ; and for this very reason Aristotle, 
as he told Aristoxenus himself, used to prepare his hearers by in- 
forming them of the nature of the subject in hand. From this 
rare personal reminiscence we see at a glance that the mind of 
Plato and the mind of Aristotle were so different, that their philoso- 
phies must diverge; the one towards the supernatural, the abstract, 
the discursive, the hypothetical, and the other towards the natural, 
the substantial, the scientific, the real. Aristotle would never believe 
that the indefinite great and little could be the matter, and the good 
as the one, the substance of all things, as he showed afterwards in 
his Metaphysics. 

Aristotle then, while Plato was still alive, began to differ from 
him in metaphysics by rejecting the Platonic forms and formal 
numbers, and the good as the one and the interminable great and 
little, without however having as yet completed a constructive 
metaphysics; while, after having at first adopted his master’s 
dialectic, he soon passed from dialogues to didactic works, which 
had the result ot freeing metaphysics from dialectic. The con- 
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sequence was that he became and remained primarily a meta- 
physician. After Plato’s death in 347, coming to his Macedonian 
period, Aristotle made a still further departure from Platonism in 
his didactic works on politics and rhetoric, in connection with 
Alexander and Theodectes. By his politics he instructed Alexander 
on monarchy and colonisation, concerning which he had agreed 
with Plato in assigning a moral object to the State, but departed 
from him by holding that while a philosopher need not be a king, 
as Plato had said in his Republic, a king does need to listen to 
philosophy. Still more marked was his departure from Plato as 
regards rhetoric. Plato in the Gorgias (501 A) contended that 
rhetoric is not an art but a mere empiricism: Aristotle in the 
Gryllus, written in Plato’s lifetime, took according to Quintilian 
a similar view. But afterwards during his Macedonian period, 
in the Theodecteia rhetoric was treated as an art and laid out by 
Aristotle somewhat in the manner of his later Art of Rhetoric, 
which for the first time was regarded by him as a method of 
reasoning, while he also showed his interest in the subject by 
forming a collection of arts of rhetoric called reyvav cwvaywyy. At 
the same time in the Theodecteia he was carried far away from 
Plato’s rigid attitude to rhetoric by concluding that it is the work 
of an orator not only to use persuasion, but also to arouse the 
passions of anger and pity; and ina similar way he treated the 
art of poetry. In all these ways he tended to depart from the 
rigidity of the philosophy of Plato so as to prepare for the tolerance 
of his own moral philosophy, and especially for his ethical doctrines 
that virtue consists not in suppressing but in moderating almost 
all human passions, and that happiness is not as Plato thought 
the mere state of virtue, without wealth or other external goods, 
but is energy in accordance with virtue and requiring external 
goods as necessary to its use. 

Starting then from his master Plato, Aristotle had, as we have 
seen, made wonderful progress on many subjects in many direc- 
tions; but it must not be overlooked that the most wonderful of all 
his discoveries was his Metaphysics, which by his genius ceased to 
be a hypothesis of forms and formal numbers, of the good as the 
one and of the infinite dyad, and became a science of things as 
things, of facts and their causes. Aristotle was primarily a meta- 
physician of things against Plato’s forms; a metaphysician of 
things before he was a logician of reasoning; a metaphysician of 
primary philosophy, which was the starting-point of his advance- 
ment and ultimately the accomplishment of his systematic phil- 
osophy of the Peripatetics in the Lyceum. 

Such then is the brief account of Aristotle’s development, which 
I have extracted from a much larger and more elaborate Article in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica of 1911. I draw two conclusions. 
In the first place, twelve years before the publication of Prof. 
Jaeger’s Aristoteles even the excerpt which | have quoted from 
my Article should be sufficient to count for a serious and systematic 
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estimate of the advance of Aristotle from the Hudemus and Pro- 
trepticus, in which he was for Plato, to the Dialogues on Philosophy 
and the treatise on Forms and Formal Numbers, and on the Good 
as the One and the Great and the Little, in all of which he was 
against Plato. In the second place my whole Article as it stands 
in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is by no 
means restricted in scope. I hope therefore that Prof. A. E. Taylor 
may see his way to do me justice in both these conclusions. 

At the same time it must not be supposed that I am wanting 
in appreciation of Prof. Jaeger’s Aristoteles. I can well believe 
that, having had the advantage of the last twelve years, he may 
by 1923 have advanced on my Article of 1911 in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. I am afraid also that my Article may have been 
somewhat neglected because, being lengthy and therefore having 
been reduced to very small print, it may have baftled and wearied 
some of my readers. But now that I have reduced part of my 
Article to a brief excerpt, which could easily be reproduced in 
larger print, I venture to hope that the Editors of Minp will find 
room for the manuscript which I am venturing to send to them. 
As for many years I have been a constant subscriber without being 
a contributor, I hope I may for once find a place in the valuable 
columns of Minp for The Development of Aristotle. - 

T. Case. 


| 
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Contemporary British Philosophy. Personal Statements. First 
Series. Edited by J. H. Murraeap. Library of Philosophy. 
London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1924. Pp. 432. 
16s. net. 


Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. Herausge- 
geben von Dr. Raymunp Scumipt. Vol. IV. Leipzig: Felix 
Meiner, 1923. Pp. iv, 250. 10s. net. 


Pror. MurrueaD is to be congratulated on the appearance of 
this volume, which, with its successor, will give a unique conspectus 
of British Philosophy, in the form of personal statements by leading 
thinkers. The British volume was suggested by the German series 
edited by Dr. Schmidt, of which four volumes have appeared. The 
German volumes are given an added interest by the inclusion of 
portraits; which either natural modesty or the cost of publication 
forbade to the British volume. 

The fourth German volume contains seven contributors with 
widely different interests. All except Hoffding and Croce are 
German (if we may so regard Keyserling), but the Germans are for 
the most part not professional philosophers. Thus the volume is 
of more interest as a collection of individual statements than as a 
whole. Croce’s contribution is a translation of his account of him- 
self, privately printed in 1915, with fifty lines bringing it up to 
date. Ostwald’s article contains a vigorous defence of his doctrine 
of Energy in view of the recent experimental work leading to 
atomism; and an account of his success in subjecting colour to 
measurement, and his views of the potentialities thereof. Gutberlet 
defends an Aquinas-Suarez philosophy on the ground of the modern 
work in mathematical philosophy. Ziehen’s article is more simply 
biographical than any of the others, and tells how he passed from 
Psychiatry to Philosophy. 

The British volume has more of the unity that is to be found in 
the earlier German volumes. Most of its sixteen contributors are 
engaged in the teaching of philosophy in the Universities. With 
the exception of Belfast and Aberdeen, no Universities north of 
Birmingham are represented. We might have described it as the 
Southern Section were we not informed that there are several more 
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contributors from the South to appear in the next volume. But no 
important mode of attacking the problems of philosophy is altogether 
without witness. The average age of the contributors is just under 
sixty ; and thus the volume can be regarded as exhibiting the steady 
tendencies operative in our philosophy during the last thirty years. 

The editor tells us that his plan was to “ give the contributors an 
opportunity of stating authentically what they regard as the main 
problem of philosophy” (8), and, if they would, “as a free gift,” 
to add biographical references. The task has been fulfilled in 
very different ways. Prof. Bosanquet’s stands out as a happy 
inspiration, and is one of the most illuminating articles in the 
volume. His purpose was “to say something about the things 
which I have most deeply made my own, or, in a word, have cared 
for most in life, attempting to indicate throughout their respective 
functions as theoretical impulses in my work” (51). He speaks of 
it as “referring one’s theories to the needs which drove him to 
them”; and, for the present reviewer, the interest in all the 
contributions depended just on the extent to which they succeeded 
in doing this. All, it may be said, have done this to some extent, 
though there are varying degrees of approximation to the “ brief 
abstract or bird’s-eye view” to which Prof. Bosanquet opposes his 
contribution. But even in doing this, they show more concern with 
their philosophy than with themselves: thus ‘Personal State- 
ments” in the British volume signifies statements rather by than 
about persons: whereas “Selbst-darstellungen” in the German 
volume emphasises rather the about. We have no one contributing 
to the British volume at all like Keyserling or Ziegler. 

To come to subject matter. Mr. Russell and Dr. Broad stress the 
importance of Criticism, while maintaining the value of Speculation, 
in Philosophy: Viscount Haldane and Prof. Wildon Carr indicate, 
by general considerations, the nature of the Idealisms to which, in 
their view, the present position in science and philosophy points. 
Prof. Mackenzie endeavours to show that he pointed in the direction 
science and philosophy took. Dr. McTaggart outlines the second 
part of his work on the Nature of Existence. Profs. Hobhouse, 
Lloyd Morgan and Carveth Read ask what general scheme can be 
discovered from patient study of the detail of the life of the world, 
when viewed synthetically; Dean Inge and Bishop Temple 
approach the situation forcefully from the side of religion. Prof. 
Baillie protests against every tendency to see unities where there 
are none, in the various sides of human experience; Prof. Laird 
and Mr. Schiller confine themselves to the single problem of 
knowledge; while the editor makes a truly editorial contribution 
which only his modesty prevented him from putting in its just 
place at the beginning of the book. 


Il. 


An attempt may be made to discover from the statements of the 
various writers some of the main influences and tendencies at work 
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in contemporary British philosophy ; with the object of discovering 
how far different philosophers are engaged in a common task, and 
how far they are contributing to a common purpose. 

I think it can safely be said that philosophy has been profoundly 
influenced by the changes that have taken place in science in the 
last fifty years. For science has departed from a dogmatic 
materialism, and passing through an anti-metaphysical positivism 
has come to a more cautious attitude. It is itself involved in 
perplexities as to fundamental concepts, and forced to philosophize. 
It is faced with the unknown in a real sense. This perplexity 
in science has a liberating influence in philosophy, in several 
ways. There is no need for a “reaction against science”. Nor 
need philosophy fear the adoption of methods and attitudes which 
bring it alongside science. Indeed Prof. Muirhead goes so far 
as to speak of ‘the entente cordiale between physics and meta- 
physics which is the most hopeful sign of the philosophy of the 
present time” (323), and in the same strain Prof. Lloyd Morgan 
stresses “the growing conviction that philosophy and science 
should contribute to one synthesis” (274). 

(1) However little of positive result there may as yet be, this 
changed relation is in itself of the greatest importance. For where 
there is no longer a watchful enemy, there is neither the urgent 
need for consolidation nor the fear of consolidating on wrong 
lines. Thus both those who wished to build up a philosophical 
system but held back, and those who accepted any system only 
with misgivings, have been set free to express themselves in un- 
constrained fashion (cf. Hobhouse 150). 

It is of course possible that the greater freedom that we find 
in philosophy to-day, as contrasted with the situation of thirty 
years ago, is simply an expression of a movement that extends 
to all sides of life. It is a common remark that there are “few 
movements”’ nowadays. To-day needs no banners, for there is 
no procession moving in any single direction. Society—and 
philosophy reflects the same character—is like the disturbed ant- 
heap which for Prof. Alexander illustrates the nature of space-time. 
We are busy trying to start processions. 

However this may be, I think it is in the loosening of the tension 
between science and philosophy that the effect of this liberation 
is felt in philosophy. For it is possible to stress “empirical rather 
than metaphysical truth” (Hobhouse 150), to show a positivist 
temper in metaphysics, to dispute “axioms of old standing and 
general recognition,’ without being forced into anything beyond 
what is involved in one’s own position. So Bishop Temple can 
ask for an ethics to be based on a study of actual concrete ex- 
periences of life, and can stress the psychology of ordinary religious 
experience, without fearing that by so doing he will be forced into 
some form of naturalism; a philosopher can even (for a time) 
concentrate on “ the specks on the bark of the trees ” (129) without 
fear of permanently losing sight of the wood. It is characteristic 
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that the situation should cause Viscount Haldane to protest that 
philosophy to-day concentrates too much on details (129) and 
Prof. Hobhouse that it is too systematic (152). 

(2) There is another way in which the liberating movement has 
shown itself. For in modern science the critical attitude toward 
substance and toward causality which was inculeated by philo- 
sophers such as Malebranche and Spinoza and Leibniz and Hume— 
with the intention of showing that they could not be rationally 
derived from the world sub specie temporis—has been found 
necessary in the practical detail of scientific investigation. This 
union of philosophic analysis and practical scientific compulsion 
has rendered it easier for philosophers to try a different alternative 
from those adopted by Malebranche, Spinoza and Leibniz on the 
one hand, and by Hume on the other, and to see whether it is 
not possible to do without substance and cause altogether. 

Thus the problem of problems—the relation of Spirit to Nature— 
ceases to be that of mind and matter, or even of subject and object, 


and can be dealt with in terms of function. This conception at. 


any rate has the merit of shelving some of the old problems, and 
makes a patient study of detail possible. (H.g. Carr 123, Hobhouse 
175, Mackenzie 240, Ll. Morgan 281.) 

(3) The influence of science is shown in another way. Emphasis 
is being laid more and more on the complexity of the universe and 
on the consequent difficulties of getting clear and systematic 
knowledge of it as a whole. This is reinforced from the study of 
the subjective conditions of the process of acquiring knowledge. 
We all, as Dean Inge says, run in blinkers. Our knowledge is 
relative to our capacities. The coherence theory of truth, with its 
denial of any ultimate sources of knowledge, paved the way to this 
conclusion, and rendered it easier for a quasi-biological attitude to 
be adopted even to judgments (cf. Hobhouse 155, 163 n. 1; Baillie 
17 n.1). And the new light on the complexity of the mind gives 
an added poignancy to the old accounts of the way in which not 
only intellectual, but also emotional and moral darkness is capable 
of keeping us from the truth. All this prevents us from being 
dogmatic as to what may or may not be true. That it enables 
much nonsense to be talked will not be gainsaid; but there are 
good effects as well. The good effects are of two sorts. In the 
first place, we are led to suspect what Mr. Russell calls “neat” 
properties of the universe (366): and in the second place we are 
clear that we cannot afford to neglect any sides of experience, 
if we would have our efforts result in truth. It is necessary that 
these two attitudes should be held together, and allowed to balance 
one another, for (while they start from the same point) they lead 
in opposite directions, the one to criticism, the other to speculation. 
It is indeed in the interplay of these two attitudes that progress in 
thought is to be looked for. 
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The central problem of philosophy is that of the relation between 
Spirit and Nature; and this problem takes various forms. To-day 
the ontological side of the problem predominates over the epistemo- 
logical. Certain modes of dealing with the problem seem to be 
sufficiently common to be capable of being noted as characteristic. 

(1) In the first place, no attempt is made to take matter as 
fundamental and consciousness as derivative. The functions which 
are connoted by the term mind are not regarded as resulting from 
functions of an altogether different character. If anything, the 
tendency is in the opposite direction. For some, the world of 
spirit is frankly taken as fundamental, and the world of nature as 
being created by spirit in its activity of self-expression (Inge, 
Temple, Carr). For Prof. Read, consciousness is regarded as an 
ever present activity of a being which has a material side as well. 
For Prof. Hobhouse, while the world of matter is defined by its 
hostility or indifference to the world of mind, and so as involving 
limiting conditions to the functioning of mind, tkere is no barrier 
between the two; the two are regarded as essentially elements in 
an organic unity; and the same elements may function in both 
ways. By Prof. Lloyd Morgan, the two sides are simply noted, 
and their inter-relations accepted “ with natural piety”. For him, 
“at the naturalistic base of things there is involved a space-time 
frame,” and “foundational in Spiritual Reality what I may per- 
haps call a Value frame”. Both are real, independently of know- 
ledge. Both go to the making of man (805). 

(2) In the second place, while the evolutionary process in biology 
has been of great influence in conditioning the point of view of the 
whole process, it has been found insufficient in its old form. 
“Survival value” has to give place as a determinant, to other 
values of a different sort. This primarily as regards mind, there- 
after as regards the whole process. Thus it is noted by Prof. 
Hobhouse “‘ that some qualities of mind are biologically too useless 
and others a great deal too useful to be explained by natural 
selection” (179): and the conceptions of emergent and of creative 
evolution involve a similar attitude. Growth, development, pro- 
gress toward harmony (terms all deriving their content from 
consciousness) replace the older view of a purely naturalistic 
evolution. 

(3) Thus, in the third place, what Prof. Muirhead describes as 
Mr. Bradley’s main positive contribution to philosophy, the doctrine 
of the “different values that attach to different levels of experience 
—the doctrine of degrees of perfection, or, in his own language, 
degrees of reality” (316: the unwillingness to accept Mr. Bradley’s 
phrase is characteristic) finds expression in a setting removed from 
that in which Mr. Bradley placed it, and becomes used as a general 
scheme for the arrangement of the material presented to us, in 
our efforts to grasp the nature of the whole process. This general 
scheme may be more or less patiently made out, according to the 
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bias of the philosopher; and the grades are looked on from different 
points of view. Thus for Prof. Read, the various grades are thought 
of in terms of the differentiation of subject and object; for Prof. 
Hobhouse, in terms of the process toward “Ideal Harmony,” the 
final aim of the “correlation” which is the essential function of 
consciousness ; while for Prof. Lloyd Morgan the grades are thought 
of as a hierarchy of kinds of relatedness, the higher “involving” 
the lower, but the lower not “involving” the higher. In the 
presence of the higher kinds of relatedness, the lower elements 
acquire a new mode of functioning which is “ dependent on” the 
higher kinds of relatedness. Bishop Temple adds that the lower 
exist as a means to the higher. 

There is in all this, an attempt to arrange the material which 
sets the problem in such a form as will enable light to be thrown 
on the problem; and it is thereby made clear that what has to 
be accounted for is not the existence of two distinct and opposed 
things in the universe (such e.g., as matter and mind), but some- 
thing bipolar which is pervasive of the whole structure. 

(4) We are thus all brought pretty much to the position which 
set the problem for Plato. Descartes’ suggestion was to cut the 
knot, but we are in a very nightmare of knots all tied by the same 
device, and no amount of cutting at isolated points will get us out. 
With Aristotle and Hegel, we see that the fundamental feature 
of every process in reality is the presence in it of opposite 
characters, and its participation in a wider process which displays 
the same opposite characters. 

The antithesis which we find somehow embodied everywhere 
has taken various forms at various times. Change and permanence, 
fact and value, conflict and harmony, partial and absolute, appeavr- 
ance and reality are the most significant of these forms at the 
present time. And the central problem is to meet the situation 
in which both sides of these antitheses are present. 

(5) The first step is to regard the whole hierarchy of grades as a 
process moving between two limits, each of which represents one 
side of the antitheses, both limits, in their purity, falling outside 
the process. Thus Prof. Lloyd Morgan tries to get a constructive 
scheme with pure space-time events as its lower limit, and a 
timeless eternal Logos as its upper limit (806). For Prof. Hobhouse 
the lower limit is pure uncorrelated behaviour, the upper limit an 
ideal harmony. For Dean Inge and Bishop Temple the lower 
limit is not specified, the upper limit is God. 

(6) The next step is to try to relate these limits to the whole 
cosmic process; and the general method followed seems to be 
that of taking one of the limits to represent the more truly dominant 
aspect, and to give up any attempt to understand the other aspect 
expect as subordinate. This subordination may be thought of in 
one of two ways. The subordinate aspect may be regarded as 
that which is created or produced by the dominant aspect; or 
it may simply be accepted as there, a relative check upon the 
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functioning of the dominant aspect. We have either a creationism 
or a fundamental duality at the heart of things. The duality avoids 
being a dualism, in that care is taken to regard the two aspects 
as essentially inter-related. This is simply a way of leaving the 
basic problem to the future, and endeavouring to do something 
in the meantime towards clearing away some of the obstacles to 
its solution. Creationism in whatever form I cannot help regarding 
as a solution by force. But whatever may be the differences of 
approach, it is a point of agreement that the world process should 
be taken as that which has to be explained. It may not be ex- 
plained away. 


In determining what side of the antithesis is to be regarded as 
dominant, our philosophers with hardly an exception show a 
tendency to find guidance in the nature of man. In the first place, 
consciousness is still often regarded as the most certain of all 
things; and in the second place, there is a tendency to look, in man, 
to man’s highest values as the clue to what is important. 

There are important differences in the way in which values are 

treated. For all those who take values seriously, the central 
problem is that of their relation to fact.1 And some thinkers 
boldly assert the identification of the two as the main condition of 
the solution. Thus Prof. Bosanquet speaks of “the totality of the 
universe as a being in which reality coincides with value” (71): 
Dean Inge says “ the truth which we seek is a kingdom of values” ; 
and again, ‘The concepts of philosophy are hypostatized ideals, 
recognised as supreme realities” (192): and Bishop Temple 
says “value judgments are the only truly ontological judgments” 
428). 
id this, value is taken as something free from the difficulties 
and contradictions which beset material existence. Thus Prof. 
Bosanquet regards as “ the direct and obvious teaching of life,” that 
“ Totality expresses itself in value, which is the concentration and 
focus of reality in its essence as real, as a positive centre which is 
a solution of contradictions, and so far as at any point it asserts 
itself in experience, a satisfaction which rests on the tensions which 
are harmonised at that point ” (73). 

We may attempt to estimate the significance of this by a brief 
study of Prof. Muirhead’s more cautious statement to the same 
effect. 

What has been won in recent years (he says), “includes the 
right to look for the type of unity, transcending and transforming 
all differences, which underlies and is the logical prius of all 


17 use the common expression, though it is language in extraordinarily 
telescoped form, and stands badly in need of explicit formulation. But 
such explicit formulation would, I think, radically change the problem ; 
and thus it is only possible to express the present day problem in these 
telescoped terms. 
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experience, in the highest and most significant forms of conscious 
experience—great art, friendship, religion—instead of in an in- 
scrutable and altogether transcendent experience ”’ (318-319). 

“The right to look for the type of unity ...in...”. There 
are three possible positions here. (A) The unity of which Prof. 
Muirhead speaks may be taken as something sought for, even 
demanded ; but as something which can be accepted only after it is 
made out in detail. To look for it in the highest experiences is 
then merely to explicate the demand, to point a direction in which 
our search is likely to be successful. This is not to show in detail 
how the demand can find satisfaction, nor does it justify any 
assertion that the demand will find satisfaction in this direction. 
We can go further. We know that it is man’s eternal fate to 
look for one thing and find another; and the right to look in a 
certain direction for the satisfaction of our demand does not justify 
any assertion that the demand in its present form will find satisfac- 
tion in any direction. Thus the attitude of caution in which Prof. 
Muirhead’s statement could be taken would be one which maintains 
steadily that our demand itself—the unity that we look for—is 
provisional, a beacon fire lighted by us to aid us in our search, 
which may have to be moved somewhat as our search proceeds. 

This attitude toward ‘‘demands” is the position adopted in the 
best scientific investigation. It is very close, I take it, to the 
position of Prof. Hobhouse and of Prof. Lloyd Morgan. 

(B) The second position goes beyond this, and finds in the 
demand rather an intense conviction that the demand is already 
realised, and that all we have to do is to make out this realisation 
in detail. This position I think can be regarded as of the essence 
of rationalism. We can define the rationalist attitude as that 
attitude which considers the actual as actually realising the ultimate 
demands that man here and now formulates; or as actually in full 
harmony with man’s present highest ideals. 

(C) This second position, which I have called rationalism, can 
be contrasted with a third position, empiricism, which, like rational- 
ism, stands on the identification of the ideal and the actual, but from 
the opposite side. It insists that there is nothing to be demanded, 
save what is seen in the actual; no ideal, save that which is 
actually embodied in the actual here and now. 

The defect of this view is that it leaves no room for the more 
which is in things than man at any given moment has been able to 
make out. It reads the whole in the light of man’s past explicit 
attainments in the way of knowledge; whereas we want in our 
knowledge continually to pierce into what the future will see. We 
want to view the present with the eyes of the future. And our 
“demands,” our ideals, our values, are of fundamental importance 
here. 

The rationalist attitude, on the other hand, seems to assert too 
much. It seems to involve (to use a metaphor of a different kind) 
a conviction that you are over the stream because you have a vision 
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of = plans of the bridge, and some of the possible materials for its 
building. 

The bridge, Bosanquet would say, is already much further on 
the way than such a criticism would allow. In reference to this 
very difficulty of, as he puts it, “maintaining our vision of the 
absolute throughout the middle region of conflict and division in 
which we principally live” (essentially language of a rationalist) 
he says, ‘‘ what has always pressed upon my mind is the extent of 
the things which we directly possess” (73). And he goes on to 
speak of some of them, coming almost at once to the point about 
value which I have already quoted. The absolute is asserted, and 
asserted to be such as to meet the deepest demands that we here 
and now make of it. ‘ 

Many philosophers, on the other hand, while emphasising the 
importance of man’s demands in guiding him in his search, feel 
that these demands are provisional, and that the actual search 
continually modifies them. Indeed the disciplining of man’s 
demands can be taken as the central result of the progress of 
philosophical thinking (taking philosophy not to exclude science). 


¥. 

It is often said that the search for solutions in philosophy—the 
clear stating of the problems and the clearing of the issues—is 
more important than the solutions themselves. But this is only a 
half-truth. It must be placed in its proper setting if it is not to be 
misunderstood. 

We can perhaps define philosophy as the discipline of man’s 
demands in his attempts to arrive at a satisfactory view of the 
universe. Here we have the answer to the question we asked at 
the outset, as to what is the common task on which the philo- 
sophers in these volumes are engaged, the common purpose to 
which they are contributing. 

There is a double ambiguity in this definition. Firstly, the word 
discipline is used in its old and its new sense. Man’s demands 
have to be disciplined; and philosophy (taking philosophy not as 
excluding science) is the discipline through which this is effected. 
The second ambiguity lies in the fact that it is not clear whether it 
is man’s demands, or the disciplining thereof, which arise in his 
attempts to arrive at a satisfactory view of the universe. But as 
both are intended, such a form of words is adequate enough. 

This definition involves a theory of the place and function of 
demands in the life of man. It is beyond the scope of a review to 
do any more than indicate some points in the British volume which 
seem to make toward such a theory. 

We may begin with Mr. Schiller’s account (398) of a “new 
empiricism and a new conception of the a priori,’ with which I 
should agree, without being able to accept some of the consequences 
he draws therefrom. His description of what he calls postulates, 
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as being ‘rooted in the demands of the subject, and thereafter 
brought to the interpretation of experience, and more or less forced 
on it” I should accept as being a very true account of the process 
of investigation ; and in virtue of his last phrase I should prefer to 
call them demands, rather than postulates. There is need to 
rewrite much of the history of scientific discovery (including 
Singer’s Studies) in the light of his remark. M. Meyerson’s books, 
and H6ffding’s studies of the Categories, are mines of suggestive- 
ness on this matter. 

But [ should want to hold more closely than Mr. Schiller does to 
the fact that these demands are rooted in our whole nature. His 
stress on “ purposive,” ‘‘ subjective,” ‘‘ individualistic,” ‘* personal,”’ 
seems to me to throw the matter out of focus. Dean Inge makes 
the remark (with the tone of which his own account of his “ firmly 
rooted convictions” does not seem to harmonise) that ‘“ the mystic 
is also an empiricist, of a kind; but his progress is per tenebras in 
lucem, and his conviction is, not that whatever suits him is true, 
but that whatever is true, will ultimately suit his transfigured soul” 
(198). Mr. Schiller would not altogether disagree ; and I should 
urge on him the point that since the soul is continually being 
transfigured in the process of endeavouring to have its demands 
met, it is better, in a theory of truth, not to stress the nature of the 
soul as it seems to be at any given period in philosophy, but to 
study rather the demands which actually arise, and the way in 
which, in the progress of knowledge, they receive discipline. 

Such a view as the one we are deriving from Dr. Schiller and 
Dean Inge enables us slightly to modify Dr. Broad’s account of 
postulates, which are “‘ extremely puzzling” to him. They are, he 
notes, not self-evident, nor derived from self-evident propositions. 
They are not empirically inferred, they cannot be refuted, and they 
are assumed in practice by everybody (86-87). They may be called, 
he says, “hypothetically necessary”; “ d.e., they are necessary for 
the purpose of unifying our experience” (88). Once we see that 
those which are “assumed by everybody” are not the only ones 
which function in this way, and once we see that ‘“ postulates” 
change from age to age, we are in a position to remove their 
‘‘extremely puzzling” nature, and to speak of them in the language 
of demand.' We are enabled to see why there should be so 
much readiness to acquiesce in “neat” properties, and why 
certain natures should be so suspicious of neatness; and again, 
why it should be so difficult for monists to convince pluralists, 
and vice versa. We can see why certain philosophical views should 
be (as Mr. Russell said in his Lowell Lectures) not refuted, but 
simply grown out of. The view enables us, again, to see the 
relation between critical and speculative philosophy, the one as 
directly analysing and examining our demands, and the products to 


‘It is interesting that Bosanquet twice uses this word (58) ; he speaks of 
“the demand involved in the Thing-in-itself”: and of the “theoretical 
demand ” which Kant’s ethical system “recognised but failed to meet.” 
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which they give rise, the other as contributing to the process of 
disciplining them by bringing them to explicit form in the effort to 
use them to erect a synthetic system by their help. Thus Dr. Broad 
and Dr. McTaggart in the present volume are complementary: and 
speculative philosophy is more helpful in the disciplining of de- 
mands than Dr. Broad seems to admit. Lastly, we can see the 
scientist as formulating those demands which are helpful in 
enabling him to work out the detailed structure of events, and 
deliberately leaving aside such demands as seem to retard his 
progress. The demands so rejected by science, man continues to 
make ; philosophy keeps them alive, clarifies them, submits them 
to discipline ; but the problem (1 think) will never be brought to 
an end until science (or a transfigured discipline which may be the 
descendant of science) shall no longer reject any demands which 
transfigured man still makes. That philosophy and science potently 
influence one another in this respect, no one I think will deny. 
L, J. 


La Philosophie de Saint Bonaventure. Brienne Ginson. Paris, 
1924. Pp. 482. 


THE numerous readers of M. Gilson’s excellent work on Thomism 
are once more laid under a heavy debt of gratitude to him for this 
further careful and elaborate study of the other great intellectual 
luminary of thirteenth-century philosophy, St. Bonaventura. If 
the three promised volumes of the same series of Etudes de Philo- 
sophie médiévale in which M. Carton is to deal with the many-sided 
thought of our own great Oxford schoolman, Roger Bacon, attain 
anything like the same level of scholarship, insight, and grace and 
lucidity of exposition, our debt of thankfulness will indeed be so 
heavy that it will be almost intolerably oppressive to those of us 
who forget the saying of Bonaventura himself that, in the kingdom of 
grace, the heavier a mountain is the easier it is for Atlas to support it. 

There are good reasons why we in this country in particular 
should feel even more gratitude for a first-rate volume on Bona- 
ventura than for an equally first-rate work on Thomism. From his 
own intrinsic greatness, as well as from other causes which need not 
be more particularly specified, the figure of St. Thomas often obscures 
those of his contemporaries for the modern student of mediaeval 
thought. In this country in particular, where the permanent value 
of the Thomistic philosophy has come to most of us as a rather novel 
re-discovery, there is a tendency to ascribe to mediaeval philosophers 
in general what is the peculiar property of Thomas and Albert the 
Great and their followers. ‘‘The schoolmen” are constantly 
credited as a body with tendencies or specific doctrines because 
these tendencies and doctrines were those of Thomism, or at any 
rate Thomism is assumed to have been the completion and systema- 
tising of a mode of thought of which all other scholasticism is a less 
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finished and comparatively incoherent expression. It is taken for 
granted that a Christianised Aristotelianism was all along the 
conscious or unconscious goal of mediaeval thought; the great 
Augustinian tradition which culminated in Bonaventura tends to be 
either forgotten or oddly enough thought of as an earlier phase 
of Christian philosophy which Thomism superseded and abrogated. 
It is strange that this false perspective should find favour in any 
land but particularly strange that it should exist in our own, the 
one European country in which it may fairly be said that the 
Aristotelianism of Thomas never took deep root. It would not bea 
difficult task, I believe, and it might be a highly interesting one, to 
make a study of the influence of thirteenth-century Augustinianism, 
and of Bonaventura in particular, on English divinity and through 
English divinity on English philosophy, which has always kept in 
close touch with divinity, right down to our own time. 

Something of the same kind happened elsewhere. In an earlier 
work M. Gilson himself has shown that Descartes is in many 
ways not fully intelligible if we do not take into account the in- 
fluence exercised on his thought by a revival of Augustinianism 
in which many of his principal intimates figure. Pascal, again, as 
is rightly remarked in the present volume, links up directly with 
Bonaventura, and I have myself elsewhere tried to show that 
Malebranche is quite misconceived by the writers of handbooks 
who treat him as a half-way house between Descartes and Spinoza 
and not, as he should be treated, as a conscious champion of the 
Augustinian philosophy of which Bonaventura is the classic against 
a rival doctrine which, for obvious reasons, is not named, but can be 
pretty easily identified with Thomism. But in England the tradi- 
tion has been unbroken and probably all the stronger that it has 
often been unconscious. When we find Butler employing ideas 
which are characteristically Bonaventuran as the foundation of his 
Analogy, there is, perhaps, less reason for surprise, but, as I shall 
suggest directly, it is equally true that some of the best-known views 
and sayings of Mr. Bradley betray the same affiliation, and here 
the influence is presumably wholly unconscious. 

M. Gilson has found it necessary to run to nearly twice the 
length of his Le Thomisme in order to expound Bonaventura. The 
reason may be partly that the central thought of Bonaventura is 
more alive to the spirit of the great classical French philosophers 
than it is to those of England. (I say England rather than Britain 
because I am not satisfied that the Augustinian influence on 
philosophical thinking has been equally deep and permanent in 
Scotland and would therefore keep within the bounds of prudence.) 
But mainly the reason is that which M. Gilson himself states with 
much emphasis. If one starts from the Aristotelian presuppositions 
of Thomas, it is easy to give a clear and precise statement of the 
exact scope of philosophy, the character of its methods and the 
distinction between it and theology. We see this readily from the 
simple fact that the great philosophical masterpiece of Thomas, the 
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Contra Gentiles, is definitelya philosophical, not a theological, treatise, 
whereas the other even more famous Summa is definitely a work for 
the theologian and not for the philosopher. It is true that certain 
doctrines of theology are the matters with which the C. Gentiles is 
concerned, and that the Swmma Theologica makes constant appeal to 
philosophical arguments and authorities, within certain bounds. 
But the aims of the two treatises are different. The C. Gentiles 
aims at establishing as proved propositions in philosophy certain 
theological doctrines which are common to Christian, Jew and 
Moslem and have been demonstrated by ancient philosophers who 
made no claim to a positive revelation. If Scripture is quoted, as 
it is, in the three first books of the great work, that is merely to 
show that the truths demonstrated or demonstrable by “ philo- 
sophers” about God are really also part of what the Church teaches 
on the authority of revelation. In the final book, where we are 
dealing with truths incapable of demonstration by the philosopher 
and only known to us on the authority of a specifie revelation, the 
aim of the philosophical arguments employed is merely the nega- 
tive one of showing that these truths do not contradict any principles 
of rational philosophy and that the “ rationalistic” objections 
brought against them by the unbeliever are therefore invalid. 
There is no attempt to provide the unbeliever himself with 
‘reasons’ for accepting the specifically Christian verities. If he 
accepts them at all, it must be by an act of faith, not as the 
results of demonstration. The whole attitude thus rests upon a 
certain quite clear-cut distinction between reason and faith, each 
with its specific subject-matter or sphere and its specifie methods. 
The subject-matter of metaphysical philosophy is precisely that 
of Aristotle’s diAooodia, and consequently includes as its 
crowning achievement the consideration of the supreme being “on 
which heaven and earth depend”; its method is demonstration 
from first principles which are per se nota. The subject-matter of 
theology is God as revealed to us authoritatively by Himself in the 
Scriptures of which the Church is the custodian and interpreter ; its 
proper method is appeal to authority, the authority, in the first place, 
of Scripture which contains the text of revelation, in the second 
place, of the Church as authorised interpreter, and in the third, 
where the Church has not spoken officially, of the interpretations of 
Fathers and Doctors of the faith. The attractive feature of this 
doctrine is just that it enables us to draw the line between reason 
and what it can demonstrate and faith and what it accepts on 
authority so simply and unambiguously. It is true that the 
doctrines which make up “natural” theology, on this theory, 
fall within the purview of both philosopher and theologian, but 
this creates no difficulty. The “gentile” demonstrates by reason 
something which the Christian, even if he is a Christian philosopher, 
accepts by faith, that is, on the authority of God, before he has 
asked himself whether what he believes can be proved or not, and 
for that very reason, because the gentile philosopher’s assent is 
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only given to a demonstration of which every step is logically 
necessitated, it has no “ merit,” requires no “grace” and avails 
nothing towards salvation. (It is true that St. Thomas is willing 
to allow that the great philosophi and other “ gentiles” may actually 
be among the saved, but if so, the reason is that God vouchsafed 
some unrecorded revelation to them and that they accepted this 
revelation by an act of faith. Noone can be saved by believing 
what he is driven to believe by complete and stringent proof.) But 
the point of first-rate importance, to the Thomist mind, is that in 
the case of these demonstrable propositions of natural theology, the 
proposition, whether held by a “gentile” on the strength of 
demonstration or accepted by the ordinary Christian on the 
authority of revelation, is one and the same proposition with one 
identical sense. This makes it quite easy to mark off the respective 
spheres of faith and reason, since even when they overlap in respect 
of their subject-matter, as they do in “natural theology,” the 
distinction between holding a truth because you know it to be 
proved and holding it because it comes to you on divine authority is 
atent. 
. The great necessity, when we come to study the philosophy 
of Bonaventura, as it is the great merit of M. Gilson to insist, is 
that we are dealing from the outset with a different theory of the 
relations between faith and reason, between Christian theology and 
philosophy. It is not that Bonaventura is a fideist who disbelieves 
in the possibility of any philosophical knowledge of the truths 
about God and demands that faith shall be blind. But his whole 
conception of knowing is non-Thomistic and non-Aristotelian. It 
starts with a theory of “illumination” which ultimately goes back 
to the magnificent passage of the Republic about the parallel 
betweeen the “good” and the sun. Just as the perception of 
colour requires something more than the presence of a coloured 
surface to be seen and an eye to see it, so the simplest act of 
knowledge demands something more than a knowable object and 
a knowing mind. There must also be that which answers to the 
presence of the light of day, an “ illumination” of the mind by its 
spiritual sun, the uncreated “Word”. Thus knowledge of any 
kind depends on a “ natural” illumination by Him who is the truth, 
as faith depends on a further “supernatural” illumination from 
the same source. This conception in a sense brings knowledge and 
faith nearer to one another ; there is a sort of continuity between 
them which contrasts strangely with the clear-cut Thomistic dis- 
tinction. Atthe same time, it makes the relation between philosophy 
and theology much more difficult to apprehend clearly. It follows 
from Bonaventura’s view that just as a scene looks different in all 
its details according to the degree of illumination under which it 
is beheld, so the actual meaning of a proposition such, e.g., as that 
the world is a creation of God, is different in the mouth of the 
gentile philosopher and the Christian believer. Minds illuminated 
in unequal degrees apprehend their objects diversely. The 
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“believer” does not simply apprehend what the “gentile”’ 
apprehends plus something more, he apprehenis even what we call 
common to him and the “ gentile” in a “new light”. Hence the 
fundamental difference between the Bonaventuran and the Thomist 
“ proofs of the existence of God”. The proofs are given by Thomas 
as resting On principles common to the Greek philosopher, the 
Christian, the Moslem and the Jew and consequently valid for them 
all. From this point of view, the famous “ ontological” argument 
of Anselm has to be dismissed as a sophism, since it is clearly not 
a deduction from “ first principles” self-evident to every intelligent 
mind. But with Bonaventura, the “proofs” represent the 
apprehensions of a mind in the successive stages of its pilgrimage 
towards God, and therefore at ditferent levels of illumination. The 
“ontological proof” thus remains unconvincing until one has 
reached the appropriate level of illumination, and the ascending 
levels of illumination are only successively reached by a process 
of moral and spiritual purgation and reformation. The “ ontological 
proof” will then be of no value for the purposes of the apologist or 
the missionary who is appealing to an audience on a lower level of 
spirituality than himself. But when the preliminary ascent has 
been made by a sufficient purging and renewing of the soul by grace, 
it will be the appropriate expression of what the soul, at this level, 
directly recognises as true. 

A conception of this kind, stated in scholastic language and 
with special reference to the problems which loomed largest in the 
perspective of the thirteenth century, may seem remote from the 
whole mental life of our own time. But at the bottom, and M. 
Gilson has dwelt on this point in a most admirable way, the 
question at stake is perennial. The real issue between the Aristo- 
telian Thomas and the Augustinian Bonaventura is whether philo- 
sophy itself can ever be strictly autonomous. Is it a closed system 
of dogmas finally and completely stated once and for all, or at 
least capable of such completion, or does philosophy, however far 
pursued, always point onwards to something which transcends 
itself? How far this problem is from being antiquated we may see 
if we reflect that it 1ecurs as fundamental in the writings of Mr. 
Bradley. Nothing gives more offence to the strict “ rationalist” 
in metaphysics than Mr. Bradley’s persistent adherence to the 
conviction that even in metaphysics we never reach a really adequate 
apprehension of reality, that thought itself drives us to the conclusion 
that “in the Absolute” thought is transcended. Every one knows 
the epigram that metaphysics is the finding of bad reasons for what 
we believe on instinct. From the rationalist point of view it has 
been asked by a critic of insight whether the reasons need always 
be “ for ’”’ and whether they are always bad. 1 take it the answer 
would be that they are always “for,” because no one ever sets out 
with the purpose of refuting his own instinctive convictions ; the 
reasons he discovers may turn out: to be reasons against, no 
doubt, but that is not what he meant to discover. And the reasons 
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are always bad in the sense that they are never wholly adequate. 
Aristotle himself calls “first philosophy,” in the sense of a meta- 
physic which, starting from self-evident premisses, absolutely 
demonstrates its conclusions a Cyroupevy emiotnpn, implying, as Jaeger 
has said, that it is something for the future to achieve, and a 
Cytovpevyn exiorypy it seems likely to remain in saecula. Meanwhile, 
any one who accepts Mr. Bradley’s epigram, or his protest against 
making reality out of “ bloodless categories,” or the kindred saying 
that what a man’s philosophy is depends on the sort of man he is, 
is, consciously or not, coming down on the same side of the fence 
with Bonaventura. It might be well worth asking whether diver- 
gence on this issue is not precisely the subtle but unmistakable 
difference some of us find between the teaching of Bradley and that 
of Bosanquet. They perhaps, like Thomas and Bonaventura, hold 
something which might be called a common faith, but to state the 
philosophy of either in the terminology of the other seems as 
impossible as M. Gilson elaborately shows it impossible to ascribe 
a common philosophy to the two great mediaeval thinkers or to 
treat either doctrine as a rather less self-consistent version of the 
other. 

For the interpreter, this difference of attitude creates a special 
difficulty in the case of Bonaventura, The works of Thomas may 
be divided fairly easily into those which are philosophical and those 
which are theological and there would be no great obstacle in the 
way of a thinker who wished to accept the Thomistic philosophy 
but reject the theology. A man may clearly be an Aristotelian 
without being a Christian, and it does not appear why he may not 
equally well accept the Thomist interpretation of Aristotle without 
accepting Thomas’s theology. He has only to disable Thomas's 
“authorities” and the trick is done. But it follows from Bona- 
ventura’s conception of the different ‘“illuminations” that you 
cannot follow him in philosophy unless, in principle at least, you 
are at one with him in theology and personal faith. If you do 
not share his faith, the propositions of his metaphysics will not mean 
to you what they mean to him. As a natural consequence, his 
works cannot be divided into a philosophical and a theological 
group. We have to learn his views in metaphysics and science 
from elaborate theological works like the Comment on the Master of 
the Sentences and the work on the six days of Creation, or again 
from handbooks to the practice of the religious life like the Solilo- 
quium or the famous Itinerarium mentis in Deum. Hence the length 
to which M. Gilson’s work inevitably runs and hence also the 
conviction of so many writers of sketches of scholastic philosophy 
that Bonaventura has no real philosophy at all but merely a number 
of discrepant philosophical tenets adopted indiscriminately from 
all quarters as it may suit the convenience of the theologian for the 
moment. A great part of M. Gilson’s exposition is given, and I 
think successfully given, to showing that views of this kind are only 
possible to a student who starts by seeing his author in a false 
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perspective. The central thought of the hierarchy of illuminations 
once grasped, the supposed inconsistencies and incoherences vanish 
and the main tenets generally familiar as those of Bonaventura, the 
insistence on the ceaseless fecundity of the source of being, the 
recognition of the “ rationes seminales,” the doctrine of the plurality 
of substantial forms, the denial that “matter” is the principle of 
individuation and the rest, follow with a strict logical necessity. 

For the reader anxious to get at the heart of the matter, I would 
specially commend the opening chapter on the pervasion of the 
whole of Bonaventura’s thought by the Franciscan ideal as shown 
in the personality of the founder, the brilliant chapter on “ intellectual 
illumination,” with its clear exposition of the ‘“light-metaphysic” 
characteristic of Augustinian thought and intimately connected with 
the special devotion of the Oxford Franciscans, to whom we owe the 
conception and name of “experimental science,” to optics, and the 
chapters on the “ proofs of the existence of God” and on “analogy 
of proportionality” as the principle which enables us to ascend 
from acquaintance with the creatures to knowledge of the Creator. 
For the student specially interested in ethics, who is looking for 
light on the Augustinian influence on our own classical literature of 
the moral life, I should add a very special further recommendation 
of the penultimate chapter on “moral illumination”. But it is 
invidious to bestow special recommendation on parts where the 
whole is so excellent. 

If I dared to hint at a single omission, all I would say is that in 
more than one case M. Gilson would have done well to call atten- 
tion to the point that a thesis or a method goes back beyond 
Augustine. Occasionally I feel that certain things are traced to 
Augustine and apparently regarded as peculiarly Christian where 
Augustine is really echoing Porphyry or Plotinus or Plato himself. 
By adoption or naturalisation these things are, no doubt, Christian 
enough, but it would be a graceful thing and wholly in the spirit of 
the Augustinian Christus magister ad omnia to make some reference 
to their pays d'origine. Perhaps M. Gilson, however, would regard 
any dealing with Platonism or Neo-Platonism as “outside his 


period”, 
A. E. Taytor. 
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Issues and Tendencies in Contemporary Philosophy. University of 
California Press, 1923. Pp. 224. 


This book of lectures delivered at the University of California in 1922-1923 
is to be regarded as a first-rate collection of general discussions of various 
of the most central problems of philosophy. Where each lecture is of 
very real value as a contribution to the subject discussed, it would be 
invidious to give special praise to some of the authors, nor is there much 
space for effective philosophical criticism. Therefore the review will be 
practically confined to a summary mention of the central argument of 
each lecture. 

The book opens with a lecture by Prof. Lovejoy on “The Anomaly of 
Knowledge”. He distinguishes ‘“ the lesser anomaly ” that there exist in 
the physical world organisms on which depend non-physical events or 
entities, and the “greater anomaly ” of the transcendence of knowledge. 
After stating the case against the representative theory and criticising the 
attempt of “ Behaviourism ” to solve the lesser anomaly by denying the 
mental or psychical altogether, the author reverts to a form of the repre- 
sentative theory, at least in the case of memory, on the ground that to 
assert us to be capable of remembering the past except by means of some 
present content “is to say that one has now before one’s mind something 
which is at the same time declared not to be before one’s mind, since it is 
declared to have now no sort of existence at all.” 

Prof. Adam’s Lecture on ‘The Nature and Habitat of Mind ” contains 
some very general suggestions as to the status of mind. The purely 
biological concept as applied to mind is criticised, and the habitat of mind 
is defined in two ways as being either the natural physical system of con- 
ditions in which it develops or the system of ideas formed by mind, “its 
interests”. 

Two lectures on the concept of value follow. The first by Mr. Prall, 
despite its considerable merits, can hardly be said to be fair to opponents 
in its light dismissal of the view that values are objective. Value is re- 
duced to the relation of satisfaction or satisfying, but in admitting that 
this satisfaction may be of intrinsic value in itself (p. 97) the author seems 
to be smuggling in again unconsciously that objectivity which he has just 
denied, an inconsistency which, I think, is in some form or other inevitable 
for any subjective theory of value which admits the validity of any ethical 
judgments at all. The main difficulty of his theory, the author thinks, 
lies in the notion of truth as a value, and in order to meet it he does not 
shrink from calling truth “simply our most general form of human 
liking” (p. 94). The lecture by Mr. Pepper on “The Equivocation of 
Value” has for its chief object the establishment of a dualism between 
“immediate” and “standard” value. The lecture connects well with the 
previous one which is largely an attempt to reduce all value to immediate 
value. But Mr. Pepper insists that “standard” and “ immediate ” value 
are independent of each other and criticises the attempts to bridge the 
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gulf between the two, whether by starting with individual sensations of 
belief, pleasure, etc., or by deducing ethics from metaphysics like e.g., 
Bosanquet. 

In “The Philosophical Aspects of Relativity” by Mr. Lenzen we are in 
a totally different sphere of philosophy. Coming as it does from a pro- 
fessional physicist, not without philosophical ability, this is perhaps the 
lecture that will be studied most, especially for its able refutation of the 
view that “relativity ” involves subjective idealism. Next comes “The 
Metaphysics of Critical Realism” by Prof. Loewenberg. This isan attempt 
to amend “critical realism ”’ by means of the notion of reality as essentially 
a problem and thereby always transcending knowledge. The author insists 
on the interdependence of metaphysics and epistemology very strongly, but 
admits that it is of great importance for our conclusions from which side 
we approach the problem. Thus if the critical realist starts with the act 
of transcendence by mind he comes near Fichtean idealism, if he starts 
with the transcendent reality he approaches the doctrine of a thing-in- 
itself absolutely unknowable. The book concludes with an author more 
familiar to us, no other than Prof. Kemp Smith indeed, then acting as 
Mills Lecturer in California. The subject he chooses is “* Whitehead’s 
Philosophy of Nature,” which is treated very sympathetically. But the 
author distrusts Prof. Whitehead’s account of secondary qualities as re- 
current or persistent ‘objects,’ while more favourably inclined to the 
general view that they are part of physical nature. The lecture closes 
with a comparison between Prof. Whitehead and Bergson. 


A. C. EwinG. 


Die Philosophie des Aristoteles als Naturerklarung und Weltanschawung. 
By E. Rotrses. Leipzig, Meiner, 1923. Pp. xv, 380. 


Dr. Rolfes has set himself the task of making a systematic presentation of 
Aristotle’s doctrine of Nature and the relation of Nature to its source, 
God. Roughly, his exposition covers the whole series of the works which 
run in Bekker’s edition from the Physics to the de Generatione animalium 
with the addition of Metaphysics A, with illustrations from the rest of the 
Metaphysics and the Ethics and Politics where they are relevant. In some 
respects the execution of this considerable task calls for high commenda- 
tion. The most important texts are cited, in usually accurate German, 
and are then first verbally explained and finally commented on. All this 
part of the work seems to me very creditably done. he one point 
where I should teel inclined to doubt the soundness of Mr. Rolfes’ judg- 
ment, is the inevitable “ epistemological ” introductory section (pp. 1-48) 
given to an account of the psychology of cognition taken from the de 
Anima, This involves wearisome repetition later on when we come in due 
course to consider psychology itself as a part of Aristotle’s Naturlehre. 
On strictly Aristotelian principles, I should have thought, the proper in- 
troductory matter should have been taken from the really “ epistemo- 
logical”’ discussion of the validity of “demonstration ” and its relation to 
apprehension of “ principles” in the Analytics. 

Iam not sure whether Dr. Rolfes is really as well at home as he should 
be in textual knowledge of his author and in acquaintance with the tradi- 
tions of ancient and modern Aristotelian exegesis. I note that though 
Theophrastus and Themistius are referred to once together (p. 262), 
neither Alexander of Aphrodisias nor Simplicius is ever mentioned. 
Similarly though Trendelenburg is sometimes quoted and Brentano men- 
tioned in the Preface, no reference is ever made to Zabarella, nor to 
Ideler, nor to Bonitz, nor to Dr. Hicks’s monumental edition of the 
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de Anima. No works of Prof. Beare or Bywater, not even the Introduction 
to the Physics, nor the commentaries on Met. A and B by Dr. Rolfes’ 
fellow-Thomists, M. Nasin and M. Colle, receive any attention, though 
Dr. Rolfes in his Preface hints a condemnation for modern Aristotelian 
scholarship which should have been either suppressed or justified. 

My chief complaint, however, is closely connected with the ignoring of 
the ancient exegetical traditions. What Dr. Rolfes really exhibits as 
Aristotle’s doctrine is almost undiluted Thomism, and for the most part, 
the Thomist version of Aristotle’s meaning is given without any qualifica- 
tion as though it were indisputable, or at any rate only disputed by the 
incredible superficiality of certain “moderns”. I have no objection to 
the view that Thomas’s Aristotle is a better philosopher than the historical 
Aristotle ; on the contrary, I am inclined to agree with it. Nor do I ob- 
ject to an attempt to prove by serious arguments that the historical 
Aristotle really meant what St. Thomas made him mean. But I do object 
to have the Thomist views expounded as though there had never been any 
question that they are those of the actual Aristotle, or at any rate, any 
question on the part of serious and responsible students. 

The question is, of course, not whether the Thomist views are them- 
selves true, but whether they were Aristotle’s views. Eloquent declama- 
tion about their intrinsic merits, arguments e silentio from the fact that 
Aristotle has not formally denied some of them, and the like are absolutely 
irrelevant in a historical study. Now these are the methods practised by 
Dr. Rolfes when dealing with the two capital questions of Aristotle’s 
teaching about the human soul and about God. He wishes to maintain 
that the immortality of the individual soul, the creation of the world ex 
nihilo by God, God’s knowledge of all events, God’s providence are main- 
tained by Aristotle. He is free to prove this if he can, but not by the 
methods he uses. In the case of the soul, the method is simply to quote 
the few broken utterances of the de Anima about the “imperishable in- 
tellect ” and to give the exegesis of it adopted by Thomas following in the 
footsteps of Themistius. No mention is made of the fact that the critical 
texts consist only of a few broken words, and that the interpretation of 
these words, and even the exact text of them, was from the very first 4 
hotly disputed problem among the disciples and interpreters of the Master. 
The very chapters in which Themistius expounds the type of interpreta- 
tion Dr. Rolfes adopts are themselves precious evidence to the antiquity 
of the different diverging views. But no reader of Dr. Rolfes could ever 
discover that there had ever been any doubt on the point whether the im- 
perishability spoken of belongs only to the ‘active intellect ’’ or to both 
the “active” and the “possible,” whether, in either case, that which is 
imperishable is numerically distinct in different individuals, or the like. 

Similarly with the numerous and difficult problems which beset the in- 
terpretation of what Aristotle says about God. The most obvious difti- 
culty of all, here, is to be satisfied that Aristotle ever meant to ascribe 
the function of a creator to God. Dr. Rolfes will have it that it is Aris- 
totle’s teaching that God creates “matter,” “form” and the whole series 
of “unmoved movers’. But the proofs that this is genuine Aristo- 
telianism are not forthcoming. We have to make shift on some points 
with the argument that a doctrine is so evidently true that a philosopher 
of the calibre of Aristotle could not have ignored it—an argument which 
would equally prove that all eminent philosophers have been Thomists. 
Sometimes stress is laid on a passing reference to a popular évdogov as 
though it must express the philosopher’s own teaching, sometimes the 
passage is interpreted contrary to its context, as when an argument from 
the Politics really intended to show that a man can lead a life of interior 
activity, like a state with no foreign relations, is perverted to prove some- 
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thing quite different, v/z., that a purely internal activity promotes the well- 
being of outsiders. Dr. Rolfes’ main contention, however, is that Aristotle 
certainly teaches that God’s life is one of intense activity. This is true but 
irrelevant. The inwardly directed activity of pure self-contemplation as- 
cribed by Aristotle to God is no doubt intense. What Dr. Rolfes needs to 
prove is that Aristotle recognises a direct out-going activity of God by which 
the world is created. His only argument is that Aristotle regards God as 
the “ efficient cause ”’ of the world’s movement. No doubt this is true, but 
equally the Princess of Tripoli was the efficient cause, the dpx7) kevnoews, 
of the voyage of Geotirey Rudel, of whose very existence she was un- 
aware. What Dr. Rolfes is actually called on to prove is that God is, in 
Neo-Platonie terminology, not merely the reAck7) airia of the world which 
he kivet os epopevor, but also its airia or “ productive” cause. 
He should have known that Alexander, the greatest of the ancient com- 
mentators, denied this and that Simplicius is repeatedly put to awkward 
straits in his anxiety to refute Alexander. To my own mind, there is not 
a single passage in the text of Aristotle which is not satisfied by the view 
that God is simply the reAcky airia. The very phrase that he cwei os 
€popevoy seems chosen to indicate that it is simply by being the concrete 
tédos of the world’s appetition that he sets it moving. 

If this is true, as Alexander thought, all the forced reasoning by which 
Dr. Rolfes tries to show that Aristotle’s God, like the God of St. Thomas, 
cognoscendo et amando se alia cognoscit et amat falls to the ground, and we 
are spared the feat of showing that when Aristotle makes a point of saying 
that the object of God’s thinking must be himself, because all other objects 
are unworthy of his attention, he really means that God does think of 
“even the basest” of these objects. Indecd, I should say that Dr. Rolfes, 
by his unhistorical way of interpreting Aristotle, does a real injustice to 
Thomas. He deprives him of his real status as a great independent thinker. 
Incidentally, I may say, nothing can be feebler than the attempt to get 
over Aristotle’s express refusal of the activities of making (soijats) or 
even moral “ doing ” (zpagéts) to God by arguing that it is simply a point of 
language, that zroceiv is not used by Aristotle with the sense of schaffen and 
that even Plato only calls God Sypuovpyos. Since routs in Greek hardly 
ever means anything but “ poet,” it is significant that Plato expressly calls 
God the ours of the world (Tim. 28 ¢). Aristotle could have said ihe 
same thing if he had meant it, but he never does, nor does he ever use of 
God the equivalents so common in the Timaeus, 6 cvvioras and the like. 
This, I submit, is a better argumentum e silentio than any of Dr. Rolfes, ! 
It is significant that, though the author is anxious to prove that Aristotle’s 
God is “good” in the Christian sense, he evades discussion of the well- 
page passage of the Hthics which ridicules the ascription of the “ virtues ” 
to God. 

In view of all this special pleading I cannot recommend the book as an 
account of Aristotle’s guark) Pirtocodpia without considerable reserve ; I 
should prefer to call it an excellent account of the Thomist interpreta- 
tion of Physic”. 

A. E. T. 


Psychologique. Vingt-troisitme Année. Publié par Henri 
Préron. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan. Pp. xii + 644. 


The present issue maintains in its bibliographical analysis of the psycho- 
logical work of the year the high standard of usefulness which has marked 
previous issues. The bibliography itself extends to some four hundred 
pages. The issue is also more than usually interesting in its original 
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articles, and particularly so from the point of view of the experimental 
psychologist. H. Piéron contributes an original article on “ Le mécanisme 
des couleurs subjectives de Fechner-Benham,” and two shorter critical 
papers, the first on ‘‘ Différenciation des tests de développement et des 
tests d’aptitude,” the second on “L’orientation auditive latérale”. 
Madame H. Piéron contributes two original articles, the first “ Contribu- 
tion expérimentale 4 l’étude des phénoménes de transfert sensoriel,” the 
second “Ktude psychotechnique de quelques tests d’aptitude”. M. 
Foucault contributes an original article on “ Les inhibitions au cours de 
la fixation des images,’ Georges Dwelshauvers an original article on 
“ Recherches sur la mémoire des formes,” and I. Meyerson a review of 
Lévy-Bruhl’s “ La mentalité primitive ”. 

Piéron’s article discusses the result of an investigation of the Fechner- 
Benham colours, which in his opinion is more or less a sequel to his 
investigation of sensorial latent time described in the previous issue of 
L’Année. After a historical résumé of the various theories that have been 
propounded to account for these subjective colour phenomena, he pro- 
ceeds to give the results of his own experiments, which seem to him to 
prove beyond doubt that the phenomena are to be explained on the basis 
of the differences in the latent times for different colours, not in terms of 
successive induction, or of the coloured waning of the positive after-image, 
as other psychologists have suggested. 

The first of Madame Piéron’s articles describes an investigation of 
‘sensorial transference’ with respect to the estimation of lengths of lines, 
and as regards the visual and kin:esthetic sense departments. Lines of 
lengths varying from 5 to 9 cm. were presented to the subjects in six dif- 
ferent ways—visually, either by momentary exposure, or for a period of 
2 seconds, and kinzesthetically, by active or passive movement, with the 
right hand or with the left. Reproduction and recognition were tested in 
as many different ways as possible for each mode of presentation. Thus, 
for example, the tests for visual presentation were : reproduction with the 
right hand, eyes closed and eyes open, reproduction with the left hand, 
eyes closed and eyes open, active muscular recognition with right and 
with left hands, passive muscular recognition with right and with left 
hands, and visual recognition. 

The results obtained are very interesting, and in some cases perhaps a 
little unexpected. There is some doubt, however, whether Madame Piéron 
has fully realised the complexity and variability of the conditions in 
kinvesthetic presentation and reproduction. Most investigators who have 
worked on kindred problems have experienced the difficulty of estimating 
or eliminating in kinesthetic presentation and reproduction a visual factor, 
on the imaginal level, which varies with individuals, and sometimes in the 
same individual at ditferent times. 

Madame Piéron’s second article is devoted to the discussion of six 
mental tests, employed in collaboration with Dr. Laugier in an investiga- 
tion in Paris primary schools. he tests are : Claparéde’s ‘ permutation ’ 
test, Claparéde’s immediate memory test, Binet’s absurdities test, 
Whipple’s word formation test, Woodworth and Wells’ analogies test, and 
Ryhakoft’s ‘simple change’ test. Madame Piéron is not concerned with 
the results of the investigation as a whole in the present article, but with 
the results of each test considered separately, and the correlation of the 
tests with one another. She gives the distribution of the scores in each 
test, and calculates by the ‘ranks’ formula the coefficient of correlation 
for each test with every other. The coetticients are as a rule low, the ex- 
treme limits being + °39 and - ‘39. The general inference is that dif- 
ferent functions are to a very considerable extent involved. 

The first of H. Piéron’s shorter papers is also devoted to mental tests. 
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This is a paper of considerable interest. Its aim is to find some criterion 
by which tests of development can be distinguished from tests of special 
aptitude. Claparéde has suggested that for tests of development the dif- 
ference between the mean scores for successive years should be at least 
four times the probable error. Piéron uses the term “ index of discrimina- 
tion” (indice discriminatif) for the ratio of the difference of the means to 
the average of the probable errors of the means in question. He maintains 
that if we go to actual experimental results we find an index of discrimina- 
tion somewhere around unity. He suggests, however, that it may not be 
constant from age to age, but may diminish as age increases—a result to 
be expected if the curve of development approaches an upper limit 
asymptotically, as generally supposed. The second of his shorter papers 
is a valuable discussion, historical and critical, of the basis and mechanism 
for the localisation of sounds. It should perhaps be noted that important 
work has been done in Cambridge on this problem since the paper was 
written, but his main conclusions would not appear to be affected. 

M. Foucault and Georges Dwelshauvers contribute original articles on 
different aspects of memorising. The former describes experiments on 
the effect of distraction on learning series of nonsense words, experiments 
which began as far back as 1912 with the repetition of some experiments 
carried out by W. G. Smith. In later experiments Smith’s procedure was 
modified, and Foucault’s findings differ from Smith’s in that he does not 
find that the beating of a metronome, which is unattended to, exercises 
no influence on the learning. Dwelshauvers describes experiments on the 
memorising cf forms. A method of procedure due to Piéron was em- 
ployed, but with some not inconsiderable modifications, especially as 
regards the time of exposure. One notable difference between these two 
memory investigations is the stress laid on introspection by Foucault, and 
the absence of this stress in the experiments of Dwelshauvers. The fact 
is Dwelshauvers is aiming mainly at the investigation of unconscious factors 
in the memory processes involved. At the same time he rightly maintains 
that, however intelligent and willing a subject may be, his introspection 
is not necessarily valuable, unless he is “trés exercé et trés stir”. 

Altogether the twenty-third issue of L’ Année psychologique must be 
regarded as an exceedingly interesting issue. 

JaMES DREVER. 


Problems in Dynamic Psychology: A critique of psychoanalysis and 
suggested formulations. By Joun T. MacCurpy, M.D. Cambridge : 
at the University Press, 1923. Pp. ix + 383. 12s. 6d. net. 


In the words of the author’s preface, “this book is not a systematic treatise 
on psychopathology or psychoanalysis but, rather, a discussion of some of 
the fundamental problems which must be solved before our knowledge in 
this field may be accurately systematised”’. The first quarter of the book 
is devoted to a consideration of Freud’s fundamental concepts and theories, 
and presupposes in the reader a knowledge of these theories. It is closely 
reasoned and is far from easy reading. Nevertheless it well repays the 
closest study, and while unmasking internal inconsistencies and misleading 
metaphors, it yet succeeds in emphasising the underlying truth of Freud’s 
general position and the brilliance of his analytical and imaginative 
powers. The subsequent three parts of the book are headed “The Re- 
lationship of Psychoanalysis and Suggestion,” “‘‘’he Preconscious Phase,” 
and “Instincts and their Manifestations”. Here certain Freudian con- 
ceptions, such as symbolism and auto-erotism, are critically considered, 
and the theories of Ferenczi, Burrow and W. H. R. Rivers are summarised 
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in masterly fashion. Later chapters deal with the various instincts under 
the three group headings of ego, sex, and herd instincts, and a final 
chapter discusses the co-operations and conflicts of instincts in a concrete 
way which reveals wide clinical and analytical experience in the writer 
and is likely to be of great practical as well as theoretical value for the 
student. 

Dr. MacCurdy rightly emphasises at the outset the importance of the 
hypothesis of unconscious mentation for modern psychopathology. “It 
is a peculiarity of psychoanalytic technique that it cannot be used for 
therapeutic ends without a constant demonstration of the unconscious.” 
But he is able to show that Freud does not use his own conception of the 
“unconscious ” consistently, since although he limits this ‘“ unconscious ” 
to those processes which are sexual, he goes on to state that in the conflict 
between unconscious sex impulses and resistance, “resistance is not part 
of the unconscious but of the ego which is our fellow-worker [in psycho- 
analytic treatment]. This holds true even if resistance is not conscious. 
. . . We expect resistance to be relinquished . . . when our interpreta- 
tion has enabled the ego to recognise it.” Dr. MacCurdy adds the 
trenchant comment on this: “A component of the ego, therefore, of 
which consciousness is not aware, which operates unconsciously and can 
only be recognised by the technic of psychoanalysis—this is not part of 
the ‘unconscious’.” He is not so convincing in his further criticism of 
Freud’s use of the term “ wish,” since this term does not necessarily imply 
“the introduction of a volitional colouring to impulses of which the subject 
is unaware,” as he supposes. A wish is very different from a volition. 
He himself suggests the expression “instinct motivation” as a preferable 
substitute, but it is doubtful whether this is a better term than the word 
“desire,” if a different word must be found. 

Much of his detailed criticism of Freud is very deadly, especially as 
regards the latter’s theories of dementia praecox and paranoia, which 
seem to have been based upon rather inadequate clinical observation. 
Freud’s general libido-theory also suffers badly at his hands, and is shown 
to be full of contradictions. Perhaps the criticism would not have been 
quite so destructive had he taken into account some of Freud's later 
writings, such as “Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego,” which 
he does not mention. His account of narcissism and its relation to auto- 
erotism would then probably have been more satisfying, and he might 
possibly have found himself not quite so hostile to Freud’s theory of de- 
pression and manic-depressive psychosis. It is very doubtful whether he 
is justified in one of his criticisms of the technique of psychoanalysis, which 
he expresses as follows: “In any single analysis observation is not made 
of mental reactions occurring with complete spontaneity in the patient 
examined but is most often of reactions definitely stimulated by the 
observer himself. The subjective factor—the personal equation—has, 
therefore, to be considered as an element in the results obtained to a 
degree that is not met in other kinds of scientific enquiry.” Such 
criticism does not apply to a prolonged course of analysis which alone 
deserves the name of psychoanalysis, when carried out by an expert 
analyst. 

In spite of his repeated criticism of Freudian doctrine, it is clear that 
Dr. MacCurdy has intense admiration for Freud’s psychological genius, 
and reveals the influence of that inspiration on every page. He has also 
assimilated the teachings of Morton Prince, Rivers, Shand and McDougall, 
and incorporated them successfully in his general system. But he has 
made no attempt to consider the theories of Jung (‘‘ because, quite frankly, 
I cannot understand them”), and he does not even mention the name of 
Adler. There is no doubt that he has written a book of the utmost value 
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and importance for the advanced student of psychopathology. It will be 
found of less use to the general reader on account of its close discussion 
of difficult points of theory. Part IV., on “ Instincts and their Manifesta- 
tions” is less difficult reading and is likely to attract many who would 
find the earlier chapters too abstruse. 

Brown. 


The Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology. By Atrrep ADLER. 
Translation by P. Rapin, Ph.D. Kegan Paul. International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Methods. 
Pp. viii. + 352. 


The title suggests a systematic treatise. The book is actually a collec- 
tion of papers, for the most part previously published in some form or 
another. Little attempt is made to arrange these papers in any sort of 
logical order, and they vary widely in value, some having no more than a 
local or temporary significance, others throwing a real light on obscure 
psychological problems, and constituting a contribution to psychology of 
permanent worth. As a general criticism it may be said that the book 
eould have been cut down to half, or at least two-thirds, its size without 
leaving out anything that was worth placing on record; with some rear- 
rangement of the material at the same time, its value would have been 
greatly enhanced. 

Adler is already well known to the English reader for his work The 
Neurotic Constitution. A theorist, who, starting from the Freudian 
point of view, develops a theory of the neuroses and psychoses differing 
radically from that of Freud himself, his views present many features of 
great interest to the psychologist, mingled with much that can only be 
described as somewhat bizarre and far-fetched. He seeks an explanation 
of character traits, symptoms, dreams, and the like, not in manifestations 
of sexuality, as Freud and his followers generally do, but in manifestations 
of the desire for power, the striving for superiority. ‘ Organ inferiority,’ 
‘defence’ and ‘compensatory mechanisms’ are the constantly recurring 
expressions, which the student of Adler’s psychology meets. In the pre- 
sent book these characteristic doctrines are merely emphasised, without 
any significant modification as far as the main theory is concerned. One 
could hardly expect otherwise, seeing that some of the papers date as far 
back as 1911, and the minority are subsequent to 1914. The chief value of 
the book lies in the description and analysis of the temperamental and 
emotional traits of individuals, the interest of which depends in no way 
upon the acceptance of Adler’s theories. 

It should be noted that “Individual Psychology ” is used by Adler 
and his school in a narrow and specialised sense. Adler uses “ Individual 
Psychology,” Jung, “ Analytical Psychology,” Freud, “ Psycho-analysis ” 
to designate a point of view and a method of treatment which are essentially 
the same in all three cases. “ Psycho-analysis” has come to be the cur- 
rent term, though Freudians refuse to recognise its application except to 
Freudian theory and practice. Adler’s work, however, is to be regarded 
as a contribution to psycho-analysis, and it is vain for Freudians to at- 
tempt to restrict that term to their particular theories and methods. On 
the other hand the term “Individual Psychology ” is not available, as far 
as the usage of English psychology is concerned. That is already special- 
ised ina different and a wider sense, which might, however, conceivably 
be made to include Adler's contributions. 

Adler’s standpoint is defined at the beginning of the book. “ By start- 
ing with the assumption of the unity of the individual,” he says, “an 
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attempt is made to obtain a picture of this unified personality regarded as 
a variant of individual life-manifestations and forms of expression. The 
individual traits are then compared with one another, brought into a 
common plane, and finally fused together to form a composite portrait 
that is, in turn, individualised.” He maintains that in order to know the 
individual we must know the individual's “ goal ” or objective, and “every 
psychic phenomenon, if it is to give us any understanding of a person, can 
only be grasped and understood if regarded as a preparation for some goal ”, 
This is the same line of thought that we find in Freud’s wish-fulfilment 
theory of the dream. It is beyond question a fruitful line of thought, if 
pursued with the necessary caution. 

The most valuable sections of the work from a general point of view are 
probably those dealing with child psychology—Chapters VI., XXVL, 
XXVIIL. in particular. Adler’s whole teaching indeed is of very great 
interest to the child psychologist. Apart from these sections the discus- 
sions of Insomnia, Dreams, Homosexuality, Neuroses, are also at times 
illuminating. The breakaway from Freud is not confined to the rejection 
of Freud’s sexuality theories. There is also a refusal to accept Freud’s 
doctrine of the dominance of the ‘ Pleasure Principle’. For this Adler 
may be said to substitute a “safety” principle. In this connexion his 
conception of ‘distance’ is specially interesting and important. At the 
same time we must he careful not to exaggerate this difference from Freud. 
Any one who has read Freud’s Beyond the Pleasure Principle can easily 
find points of resemblance and of contact in the superficially divergent 
views. 

Unfortunately Adler’s style is involved and cumbrous in the extreme, 
a defect which the present translation does nothing to remedy. There 
are also several neologisms of doubtful worth, and occasionally words are 
employed in a sense which is very difficult to determine with any degree 
of precision. This, and the lack of logical continuity, or even logical ar- 
rangement, must be expected to make the book a very stiff one for most 


readers. And, as we have indicated, only some portions offer an adequate 


reward for the labour entailed. 
James DREvER. 


Allgemeine Sinnesphysiologie. By JOHANNES von Kriss. Leipzig, 
F.C. W. Vogel, 1923. Pp. x + 299 (7 x 10 ins.). 


This volume by the well-known physiologist, long so honourably associated 
with the study of sensory physiology, especially with that of vision, and 
more recently with logic, makes little or no concession to the needs of the 
busy reader. The pages are large and closely printed, running to about 
150,000 words in all, without a single figure, the only emphasis for the eye 
being occasional words or phrases in italics. The treatment seldom enters 
into any detailed exposition of the facts, but remains consistently general 
and discursive. It therefore fails to be as useful, fruitful, or stimulating 
as might have been expected. 

These defects are considerably compensated by von Kries’s fluent style 
of writing, whereby at least a clear view of his ideas on the physiology of 
the senses is obtained. Although from the beginning emphasis is laid on 
the physiological side of the subject matter, we do not gain the impression 
from the book that the physiology of the senses has been appreciably ex- 
tended or clarified by the discussion. Unless an author is to give us 
chapter and verse, cell, structure and function for his physiology, or at 
least records taken direct from the functioning body, there can be little 
value in general and speculative references to the bodily substrate of ex- 
periences. There is no sharp boundary between the psychological and 
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the physiological, v. Kries tells us. Perhaps not in the actual stuff of 
things. But in our access to these aspects of being there is a boundary 
that could not conceivably be made sharper. The psychological is direct 
observation or “introspection,” the physiological is observation of some- 
thing else more or less remotely interacting with the first. These two 
streams of knowledge cannot be mingled or paralleled except in so far 
as they have first been arranged as separate fields. Lack of this pro- 
cedure in v. Kries’s book prevents us from seeing from moment to moment 
precisely what we want a physiology for and how little prospect there is 
of getting one. 

This particular difficulty comes of course inevitably to a head in the 
discussion of sensory space, where after laborious search for a possible 
physiological basis for the stereoscopic aspect of vision—its third dimension 
—v. Kries has to yield to the view that with stereoscopy something new is 
added on to vision that the eyes alone cannot account for. ‘‘So it comes 
that into the sense of space either a psychical or at least a physiological 
process that is akin to the psychical is diffused in a way for which in the 
other attributes of sensations, and in the time-sense as well, no analogy is 
to be found.” As the preliminary foundations of v. Kries’s treatment of 
the senses embody a distinct and sturdy nativism, it is disappointing to 
find him evading the problems of psychological discovery, analysis, and 
problem-setting for physiology by such vague surmises about “higher 
centres,” “linked not directly with the sensory tool, but by other inter- 
vening structures,” whereby sight and perhaps touch are the only 
independently spatial senses, the other senses reaching spatial functions 
only by penetrating those of these first. This seems like a relapse into 
the negativity and hopelessness of the genetic point of view, whereby, as 
in the old speculative biology, things “will” or “would” happen, not 
because we can suggest how, but merely because we know they do. It is 
better to draw a line where knowledge ceases and to point it out. The 
nativistic theory has made steady progress from its earliest cautious in- 
ception. It alone is positivistic and compelling. It is surely safer to 
follow it as far as it goes and then search for further progress than to try 
with hop, skip, and jump to clear the void. But of course that is the 
prevalent “instinct” in psychophysics, as modern excursions into the un- 
conscious so well illustrate. 

H. J. W. 


Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher. By Viner E. Dickson, Ph.D., 
Director of Bureaux of Research and Guidance, Oakland and Berkeley, 
California. George G. Harrup & Co., Ltd. Pp. xv + 231. 


Improving Schools by Standardised Tests. By Samuet S. Brooks. 
District Superintendent of Schools, Winchester N.H. George G. 
Harrup & Co., Ltd. Pp. xv + 278. 


There are many problems of a general nature in empirical psychology to 
the solution of which the technique of the mental test may yet contribute. 
For the present, however, interest is concentrated chiefly upon the 
practical, mainly educational, uses to which these tests may be put. 
Somewhat crude theoretical foundations, and simplified statistical d -vices 
are justified on the ground that they are at any rate superior to those 
which in educational practice they are intended to replace. 

In their preoccupation with practical problems these two volumes are 
typical representatives of this now enormous class of quasi-psychological 
works, and both should prove useful to the readers to whom they are 
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addressed. Dr. Dickson’s volume, as its title announces, is written 
primarily for the class-room teacher. He discusses the more theoretical 
issues only so far as is necessary for his purpose, which is to explain the 
nature of the mental test—primarily the intelligence test—and its uses in 
school organisation. A reader who has already perused one or two of the 
more important books on this subject will find here little that is new. If 
he has read none it will provide a useful introducticn. It is comprehensive, 
it is balanced, and it is written in the light of wide experience. 


Superintendent Brooks also is preoccupied with practical educational 
problems. Whilst he, too, repeats a good deal of familiar doctrine, 
interest is roused by the narrative form in which it isconveyed. It is the 
story of the methods employed by an energetic district superintendent in 
a rural area to secure the co-operation of teachers for improving the 
schools by the use of standardised tests. Tests of general ability were of 
course employed, but the more novel features in this work resulted from 
the use of “achievement tests”. From the familiar operations of diagnosis 
and grading the superintendent passes to the measurement of the progress 
of pupils, of the efficiency of teachers and of the efficiency of different 
methods of teaching. Finally, by the deliberate use of coaching, which 
ordinarily the tester as such avoids, a plan of instruction is evolved 
directed towards developing the ability measured by certain of the tests. 
The latter half of the volume is devoted to an exposition of the system of 
training in silent reading. A part of the theoretical basis of this consists 
in the view that there is a right order of association between the idea, the 
visual image, the auditory image and the verbal-motor expression, as 
though it were simply a matter of establishing an arrangement fixed, 
linear, and uncomplicated by the ‘telescoping’ process. The method, 
however, is worth the attention of every educator whatever his views on 
this matter or on mental tests may be. The schools were undoubtedly 
improved. Just how far this was due to the intrinsic merit of the tests 
or to the superintendent’s views on the psychology of reading is open to 
some degree of doubt. 


The Beautiful. By Henry Rutcers Marsuatt, L.H.D., D.S. London: 
Macmillan, 1924, Pp. ix + 328. 


The object of Dr. Marshall’s investigation is not quite what his title 
suggests. He does indeed discuss most of the views which have been put 
forward as to the nature of Beauty and most of the senses in which things 
may be called Beautiful. But the question which he is concerned to 
answer is not that which is usually raised. His question is ‘“ What is 
there in common to all the occasions in which anything is said to be 
beautiful?” A beautiful picture, a beautiful day, a beautiful character, a 
beautiful case of cancer, a beautiful thought, a beautiful sunset, are only 
a few of the widely differing instances which he finds it necessary to 
examine. He concludes, rightly enough, no doubt, that “The sense of 
beauty consists in a relatively stable, or real, pleasure field.” 

One after another the familiar doctrines, psychological, moral, and 
metaphysical, are taken up; only to be rejected on the ground that “they 
do not cover all of Beauty,” and therefore cannot be supposed to explain 
what beauty is. The ignoratio elenchi is so apparent that it is difficult to 
imagine how Dr. Marshall came to commit it. He does indeed refer to 
the possibility that ‘ beautiful’ may be ambiguous, at one point (p. 11), but 
gives it no sufficient attention. There clearly need be nothing in common 
to all the uses of such a word and those who have worked out theories of 
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the beautiful have hardly ever shown the least interest in this other 
linguistic problem. The other things sometimes called beautiful are no 
more relevant to the questions most of them have been trying to answer 
than Marcel ‘ waves’ are to the Quantum Theory. 

This initial misapprehension allowed for, there is much in Dr. Marshall's 
book which is serviceable. The summaries of the views which he combats 
are well done and his selection of them wide and judicious. A great deal 
of information as to what has been thought about beauty is here gathered 
together and presented clearly and without misrepresentation. The 
author’s own comments may in general be neglected. The middle section 
of the book consists of applications of his own pleasure principle to critical 
and artistic problems. It cannot be said to contain much which is note- 
worthy, unless we take it as an indirect demonstration that most artists 
and poets have been concerned in their work with much more than the 
mere incitement and maintenance of stable pleasure fields. The author’s 
critical equipment, in other words, is insufficient for his purpose. 

The most interesting of the original parts of the book concern Dr. 
Marshall’s well-known theory of pleasure as “‘a general mental quality . . . 
determined by the using up of surplus stored energy in the physical part 
whose activity corresponds with the pleasant mental element” (p. 71). 
But he does not deal with it in so much detail as in Pain, Pleasure and 
Aesthetics, to which indeed the reader is referred. 

I A. R. 


The Philosophy of the Upanisads. By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. With a foreword 
by RaBINDRANATH TaGoRE and an introduction by EpmMonp HoLMESs. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 1924. Pp. xv, 143. 5s. net. 


Prof. Radhakrishnan’s work on Indian philosophy has already been 
noticed in ‘ Minp,’ and it has been well received both in this country and 
in India. The present volume is a reprint of what is on the whole the 
most interesting part of it, with comments by Rabindranath Tagore and 
Mr. Edmond Holmes. The chief value of the work lies in the effort that 
is made in it to interpret the early philosophy of India in relation to 
modern European thought. Something has already been done in this 
direction, most notably by Deussen ; but it is now generally recognised 
that the attempt to connect Indian thought with the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer is not altogether satisfactory. Prof. Radhakrishnan seeks 
to interpret it rather by means of the Absolutism of Mr. Bradley ; and 
this at least gives it a somewhat different colour, and is of more assistance 
to English readers. The work is, I think, best regarded as an attempt to 
do for Indian philosophy what has already been so ably done for Greek 
philosophy by Prof. Burnet and others. All early philosophies present 
themselves at first to the modern mind as unintelligible, if not even as 
nonsensical ; but a sympathetic interpretation enables us, in general, to 
see that the early thinkers were in reality dealing with problems that are 
still of vital importance. Zeno is the most notable instance of a philo- 
sopher whose paradoxes have now become commonplaces. Now, it can 
hardly be denied that Indian philosophy is more difficult for us to 
appreciate than early Greek philosophy is. Much of it is actually earlier 
in time and, though less scientific in method, it is perhaps more profoundly 
metaphysical in import. It approaches some of the deepest of all problems 
in a way that is apt to strike the modern European mind as at once naive 
and bewildering. This is, no doubt, partly due to the fact, which is 
emphasised by Mr. Tagore, that the early writings, though philosophical in 
spirit, are also genuine poetry which cannot be translated into another 
language without serious loss. It is for scholars to judge how far Prof. 
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Radhakrishnan is justified in his interpretations ; but at least it cannot 
be denied that he has helped to make these early utterances intelligible 
and interesting. 

There is a close connection between the speculative ideas contained in 
the Upanisads and the religious doctrines of Buddhism ; and it is chiefly 
from this side that Mr. Holmes approaches them. His view of Buddhism 
does not in general commend itself to Oriental scholars ; but, as he him- 
self admits that the view he ascribes to the Buddha was esoteric in a 
somewhat extreme sense, it cannot readily be either supported or refuted 
by an appeal to texts. There are different sects of Buddhism, as there 
are of Christianity; and it is probable that both these religions will 
continue to be interpreted differently by different minds. But it is at 
least interesting to know that Mr. Holmes’s interpretation has commended 
itself to one who is so closely in contact with the philosophical and 
religious ideas of the East as Prof. Radhakrishnan is. One would like, 
however, to see more definite references to the grounds on which this. 
interpretation is based. Prof. Dasgupta, who is now generally regarded 
as the best authority, evidently does not accept it. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 


Platons Leben. By Ernst Howatp. Zirich, 1923. Pp. 109. 


Mr. Howald has given his little work a misleading title. His declamations— 
we are told that they were originally delivered as lectures—throw no 
particular light on the facts of Plato’s life. Indeed he speaks disparagingly 
of the serious studies of Raeder and Constantin Ritter, and none too 
appreciatively of Wilamowitz, many of whose arbitrary speculations he 
himself assumes as “ proved’. What he has really done, is to go to his 
own inner consciousness, like the German in the old story, for a pure a 
priori idea of what Plato must have been, and then to use this idea in an 
arbitrary way as a standard by which to judge not only the statements of 
later biographers, but Plato’s own assertions about his own history. Thus 
Plato says in a letter (Hp. VII.) accepted as genuine by Mr. Howald himself 
that he was in his youth anxious for a political career and was invited by his 
relatives to enter on public life under their auspices in the year of anarchy 
404/35. But, as this does not suit Mr. Howald’s preconceived theory, the 
statement is boldly dismissed as an illusion of Plato’s old age. This does 
not promise well for the worth of Mr. Howald’s reconstruction. Its lines 
are, to say the least, a little singular. It is divined that Plato was an ex- 
treme eroticist of a ‘“ pathological’? homo-sexual type. Ergo works like 
the Symposium and Phaedrus express the “daemonic” violence of this 
temperament and might be expected to be the writing of a young man. 
They cannot have been that, for familiar reasons ; ergo Plato must have 
had an artificially delayed adolescence. Hrgo the influence which delayed 
his development must have come from Socrates, and Socrates is accordingly 
“divined”. The result is amusing. To “fill the bill” Socrates has to be 
a cold emotionless “ rationalist’’ fanatic incapable of even feeling an 
interest in the doctrines he champions ; he “talks for victory,” as when 
he upholds such a bourgeois cause as that of morality against Thrasymachus 
whom “we ” (who ?) perceive at once to be a true Realpolitiker and states- 
man. The only thing he cares about is gratifying his secret pride of 
“reason ” by “downing any and every opponent,” and even his humility 
is a masked expression of this pride. It is true that the Socrates of ¢.9., 
the Phaedo is very unlike this picture (which M. Howald seems to have 
got out of the Apology by reading it with no sense of humour, much as he 
has read the Phaedrus, Symposium and Republic without understanding 
what they are about), but that only proves that the Phaedo, except for its 
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incidental details, like the “boring ” (?) episode of Xanthippe, is a fiction. 
The great dialogues of Plato’s earlier life are the result of an explosion of 
the ‘“daemonic Eros” so long repressed, and are “anti-Socratic”. For 
Plato’s later work Mr. Howald has less respect. He can only explain its 
inferiority by the divination that Dionysius II. broke Plato’s heart. Plato 
went to Syracuse full of hopes to inspire Dionysius with the philosophic 
Eros and so to get the “ Utopia” described in the Republic realised. 
These hopes were only due to his impractical nature and ignorance of 
human character, and of course they failed. For the rest of his life Plato 
was a man who had lost his faith in the supreme “Idea,” that of Justice, 
though to the end he retained the “ erotic temper” which expressed itself 
in the milder form of Mystik. Here the passage from Ep. VII. which ex- 
plains the necessity of personal association in research for the prosecution 
of knowledge is dragged in and perverted into an assertion that the function 
of “didactic” is to lead to moments of “rapt”. (To be sure, Plato’s 
own account both of his aims in visiting Syracuse and his opinion of the 
results of his mission is quite different, but he naturally was not aware of 
hisown “unconscious”.) His later writings are partly works of popularisa- 
tion (like those eminently “popular” dialogues, the Laws and Philebus) 
partly mysterious Scherze, like the Sophistes. 

I must be content to leave students of Plato to judge of the value of this 
contribution to the study of the philosopher's life. On myself it has the 
effect of a spiritual “cocktail,” Wilamowitz brandied up with reminiscences 
of Tristan und Isolde and flavoured with essence of Freud. As I do not 
believe that history can be constructed from such a recipe I regard Mr. 
Howald’s brochure as mere bad Romantik. 

A. E. Taytor. 


Kant Pre-critico. A. Guzzo. Turin, 1924. Pp. 184. 


A very useful little work for the student of Kant, who, in this country at 
least, is too often introduced to the Critique of Pure Reason without any 
knowledge of the lines upon which Kant’s thought had been developing 
before 1781. Mr. Guzzo, who has devoted an earlier volume to Kant’s 
first essays, deals in the present work with those belonging to the period 
1760-1781, that is, speaking roughly with the essays contained in vol. ii. 
of Hartenstein’s (second) edition of Kant. These he calls the “ pre- 
critical ’’ writings in the special sense that they not merely precede but 
prelude to the characteristic positions of the Critiques. As Kant himself 
said, the year 1769 “gave him great light”? : Mr. Guzzo’s aim is to exhibit 
the philosopher wrestling with the shadows which were finally to be 
dissipated by this new light and to indicate the particular quarter from 
which it dawned in that critical year. His exposition is lucid, sober and 
based upon ample knowledge of all that has been written on the subject 
in Germany or in Italy. Of English work he seems to know little ; there 
is no reference anywhere in his essay either to Prof. Kemp Smith’s 
Commentary on the K.d.r.V. or to Prof. Ward’s Study of Kant. And I 
note, though this does not affect the excellence of his expository work, 
that he seems to know nothing of the modern developments in pure 
mathematics which make the worth of the Transcendental Aesthetic look 
so very dubious. He appears, for example, never to have read Couturat’s 
damaging essay on Kant’s “ philosophy of mathematics”. One would 
never gather from his pages that our modern philosophical mathematicians, 
Frege, Cantor, Dedekind, Russell, Whitehead, are all directly opposed to 
the Kantian view of the dependence of mathematics on “ intuition,” on 
which he lays so much stress, nor even that Kant’s own account of the 
nature of the dependence is as self-contradictory as it actually is. Still, 
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as a lucid account of the historical development of Kant’s thought, the: 
essay calls for the highest commendation. The typography has all the 
excellence of the best Italian work. 

A. E. Taytor. 


The Basis of Freedom: a Study of Kant’s Theory. By E. Morris Mutter, 
M.A., Litt.D. Australasian Association of Psychology and Philo- 
sophy, 1924. Pp. 84. 


This booklet, written clearly and concisely, should be very valuable to 
students as a general account of Kant’s view of freedom. While more 
expository than critical it effectively attacks the extreme dualism in 
Kant’s theory of the self (especially in App. 4) and suggests a view in- 
tended at once to incorporate what is valuable in Kant’s account of 
freedom as supra-temporal and to do justice to ithe fact that in moral 
action we are conscious of ourselves not as in isolation from phenomena in 
a non-temporal sphere but, on the contrary, as very closely in touch with 
these phenomena. On the other hand, the author seems to approve of 
Kant’s identification of free action and moral action without giving any 
adequate account of Kant’s argument for their identification. In this 
connexion he discusses and rejects the view that Kant was oscillating 
between two irreconcilable conceptions of freedom, as liberty of indiffer- 
ence and as determination by the moral law, but he hardly overcomes the 
well-known difficulty that if only moral action is free we cannot be re- 
sponsible for immoral acts. The argument of Kant and the author, that 
we are responsible for wrong acts because we have neglected to exercise 
our freedom and so have let ourselves be determined by sensible causes, 
makes the perfectly moral and rational noumenal self sin at any rate by 
way of omission which is as mucha sin as commission. The author is 
very anxious, perhaps excessively so, to connect Kant’s view of freedom 
with the metaphysical views of the Critique of Pure Reason and in 
particular insists that consideration of the self as knower already implies 
the freedom of the self. Ishould perhaps add that the main portion of 
the booklet consists of one chapter of a larger work on Kant’s ethics, now 


in MS. 
A. C. Ewine. 


La Notion de Force dans le Systéme d’Avristote. By H. Carteron. 
Paris (Vrin), 1924. Pp. xi, 281. 


M. Carteron’s work is a careful and well-documented study of a very im- 
portant part of Aristotle’s philosophy—viz. of the whole system of ideas 
which embraces such notions as those of force, potentiality, movement, 
action and passivity. In it he passes under review great part of the 
contents of the Physics, the De Caelo, the De Generatione et Corruptione, 
and the Meteorologica, as well as the Metaphysics. He shows an ex- 
cellent judgment in the choice of the passages most relevant to the dis- 
cussion of each successive problem, and his footnotes contain many 
valuable, though brief, comments on matters of reading and interpretation. 
These would be made much more useful to scholars if to his second edition 
M. Carteron were to append an index of passages referred to. 

The book begins with a discussion of ‘the so-called mechanics of 
Aristotle,’ in which (justifiably, I think) he criticises M. Duhem’s treatment 
of the same subject as ascribing to Aristotle a more definite system of 
mechanics than is warranted by the text of his work. After a brief intro- 
duction on this subject, the rest of the book is strictly philosophical in its 
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contents, being an extremely thorough and acute discussion of Aristotle’s 
whole philosophy of change. Occasionally the author seems to me to 
criticise Aristotle somewhat sharply for not having succeeded in rationalis- 
ing conceptions with which later philosophy has not been really any more 
successful ; he exaggerates the extent to which modern idealism has re- 
moved the difficulties which stand in the way of our completely under- 
standing change. But there can be no question either of M. Carteron’s 
learning or of his acuteness, and any student of Aristotle will profit by 
this, the most thorough existing discussion of the subject with which it 
deals. 

The interesting appendix discusses the authenticity of certain disputed 
works. M. Carteron sums up (rightly, I think) in favour of the authen- 
ticity of Book IV. of the Meteorologica (which has recently been ascribed 
by Hammer-Jensen to Strato), and of the De Motu Animalium ; and in 
regarding the Mechanics as earlier than Strato, he ascribes to it, not with- 
out weighty grounds, an earlier date than recent criticism has usually 


assigned. 
W. D. Ross. 


Fichte et son temps. By Xavier Léon. Vol. IL, First Part. Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1924. Pp. vi + 533. 


M. Léon published the first volume of this work in 1922. It carried 
Fichte’s history from his birth in 1762 to his removal from the University 
of Jena in 1799. We have now the first part of the second volume, which 
covers the period from 1799 to 1806. To this part of his work M. Léon 
has given the title : Lutte contre l’Esprit de Réaction. 

In this period there is nothing in Fichte’s life which is so intensely ex- 
citing as the accusation of atheism, and the consequent removal from Jena, 
which is narrated with such force at the end of the first volume. But the 
literary skill of the author has enabled him to produce an account of those 
seven years which is of the highest interest. Through all the complicated 
negotiations and controversies which filled this part of Fichte’s career, 
M. Léon conducts his reader with unerring clearness, and leaves on his 
mind a vivid, though a mournful, picture. 

The picture is, indeed, very mournful. For Fichte, who at the age of 
thirty-seven had been acclaimed throughout Germany as the greatest 
philosopher of the age, wasregarded, six years later, as already antiquated. 
When, in 1805, he began his lectures at Erlangen, his class dropped, after 
a few lectures, till it barely numbered forty, and most of these were older 
men. For students he had no longer any attraction. Such a change 
would be painful to any one. It was especially painful in the case of 
Fichte. In the first place, his conviction of the absolute correctness of his 
philosophy was intense to grotesqueness. In the second place he was 
quite sure that his philosophy was the only thing which could reform the 
world. To find that his philosophy was being superseded must have been 
agonising to him. 

We see how hard he fought against his critics, using very often, as M. 
Léon remarks, the method and manner of the author against whom he is 
writing. We see how differences of opinion led to the breaking up of old 
friendships —with Reinhold, who had been his most intimate confidant for 
ten years, with Schelling, who had been his most brilliant pupil. 

M. Léon gives illuminating accounts of all the writings of this period—not 
only of the philosophical works, but also of Der Geschlossene Handelsstaat. 
(Of this extraordinary book we learn that Fichte’s son declared that he 
had good reason to believe that his father thought it the best of all his 
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works.) It is interesting to find that Fichte’s excursion into economics, 
fantastic and unpractical as it is, was not entirely divorced from the current 
of contemporary thought. Very interesting, also, is Fichte’s unsuccessful 
ps ig to use Freemasonry as a means for impressing his views on the 
world. 

To pass to lighter topics we learn (p. 381) that it was “in a quarter of 
an hour,” and not, as commonly reported, “in two words,” that Madame 
de Stael invited Fichte to give her an account of his system. (Fichte 
actually consented to make the attempt, and was rewarded for his polite- 
ness by a criticism as impertinent as the original request.) 

There are still seven years of Fichte’s life to be chronicled, and every 
student of philosophy who has read this volume will look forward eagerly 


to the next. 
J. Exvuis McTacearr. 


Beitrage zur Akustik und Musikwissenschaft, edited by C. Srumpr. 
Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1924. Pp. 75. G.M. 2, 80. 


These three reprints of papers by the veteran psychologist are gathered 
together from volumes 75 and 94 of the Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie. 

The first describes and discusses a case of musical ‘‘ An-hedonia,” a 
military musician (playing trombone and cello) who gradually lost his 
power to play ensemble and to enjoy music. The results of Stumpf’s study 
are entirely negative, except in pointing to a slight deterioration of timbre 
in the patient and his loss of enjoyment. Iam inclined to believe that 
the cause was primarily peripheral (middle ear catarrh ?). The destruction 
of timbre and therewith of musical enjoyment (with retention of many 
musical capacities) that such slight deafness can cause has to be experienced 
to be believed. With one perfect ear the effect can be ignored ; with both 
ears affected it cannot, while the actual deafness may be negligible. 
There hardly seems reason at least to assume any purely central defect. 

The other two papers discuss at great length the questions (1) of 
binaural tone-mixture, raised by the studies of v. Liebermann and Revesz 
on the mistuning apparent in y. Liebermann’s ears; (2) of the difference 
between song and speech. Stumpf thinks that there is in hearing no true 
evidence for the existence of tone-mixture similiar to the mixture of 
colours familiar in vision. The other discussion meritoriously leaves 
things very much as they were for the Greeks and for common sense before 
KGhler’s rather capricious intervention. Stumpf’s clarity and restraint 
are always admirable. 

H. J. W. 
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VIII.— PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


Tue British JourRNAL or PsycHotocy. Vol. xiv., Part 3, January, 
1924. G. H. Thomson opening a symposium on “The Nature of Gen- 
eral Intelligence and Ability ” maintains the thesis that, although people 
tend (though with many exceptions and inequalities) to be “generally 
able” yet there is no such thing as “general ability,” no one factor 
which, by its amount in a man, determines his performances in general, 
and is the sole source of correlation between them. Later the writer sug- 
gests that if there be any general factor it is the facility with which old 
responses can be hitched on to new situations, and the readiness with 
which a response is discarded, almost before it is begun, if it is going to 
prove unsuccessful. E. Claparéde in the same symposium defines “ ’in- 
telligence vraie, intégrale, comme un processus destiné 4 résoudre par la 
pensée un probléme nouveau”. He reserves the term ‘general intel- 
ligence’ “a la capacité mentale moyenne d’un individu, telle qu'elle res- 
sort, ou bien d’une série de tests dont plusiers ne sont pas de tests d’in- 
telligence intéyrale (intelligence globale)”. Yet the writer to avoid con- 
fusion refuses to call Spearman’s factor g, ‘general intelligence’. L. 
Thurstone, in an article on the same subject, regards the highest type of 
intelligence as the capacity to carry on trial and error among the crude, 
loosely organised and incomplete actions that we know as concepts. 
Abstraction is an essential element in a test of intelligence; but some 
tests may be tests of intelligence in that, though not involving abstrac- 
tion in the performance of the test, they do imply its use in work im the 
past essential for the performance of the present test. James Drever, in 
a paper on “The Classification of the Instincts” suggests a grouping on 
the basis of three psychological characters ; viz. (1) relative specificity of 
evoking stimulus and resulting response, (2) origination and termination 
of impulsion within the sphere of the affective or without—within the 
organism or without, in simpler but less accurate terms, (3) relation to the 
type of experience and response we call emotional. Applying these three 
principles he derives the instincts on a psychological basis (1) into general 
and specific, (2) under each head, into appetitive and reactive, (3) under 
the last head into simple and emotional. The writer points out that this 
classification embodies, among other distinctions, the old distinction be- 
tween appetite and instinct, Freud’s distinction between the pleasure 
principle and the reality principle, Myers’ distinction between ipsi-affect 
and actu-affect, McDougall’s distinction between instincts and general in- 
nate tendencies, and Rivers’ distinction between epicritic and protopathic 
instincts. Ernest Jones, writing also on the “Classification of the 
Instincts,” approves of the procedure of making broad classifications of 
instincts as a prelude to detailed analysis of individual instincts. After a 
defence of Freud’s division of instincts into the two classes (a) sex and (b) 
ego instincts, he points out that psycho-analytic investigation emphasises 
the importance (i) of instinctive and emotional elements as compared with 
intellectual, (ii) of inborn impulses as opposed to habits, and (iii) of ap- 
petitive impulses as compared with reactive. Finally Dr. Jones suggests 
4 grouping of instincts under the tropistic terms attraction and repulsion, 
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the former comprising hunger and sexuality (with the two subordinate 
and derived instincts of curiosity and possessiveness); the latter compris- 
ing all ego instincts including aversion, flight and aggressiveness or 
pugnacity. T. H. Pear in an article on “Imagery and Mentality” 
emphasises the significance of imagery in thinking and especially the 
variety of types of imagery predominant in different thinkers and the 
danger of their assuming that their own kinds of imagery and modes of 
using it are universal. Other articles are: Wolfgang Kohler, “The 
Problem of Form in Perception”. M. Gopalaswami, “Intelligence in 
Motor Learning”. Honoria M. Wells, “A Note on the Psychological 
Significance of the Psycho-Galvanic Reaction”. Part 4, April, 1924. In 
the first paper of a symposium on “The Principles of Vocational Guid- 
ance,” Otto Lipmann argues strongly in favour of Vocational Guidance 
rather than Vocational Selection, i.e., of guiding a person to the profession 
most suitable for him, rather than finding for a profession the most satis- 
factory person. This guidance is to be based preferably on observation of 
the individual by experts, especially his spontaneous behaviour in natural 
conditions, and too much importance must not be attached to numerical 
test-scores, as conditions in experiments are apt to be artificial. Many 
people, from a psychological point of view, are suited by almost any voca- 
tion, and for the few who need guidance the observation method, though 
it takes much longer time, could be used. For many vocations almost 
anybody will do, so selection is unnecessary ; indeed by selection people 
may be chosen who are too clever for their jobs. In certain vocations, 
accidents due to strain on the worker’s attention might be avoided more 
easily by making the work less dangerous than by selecting workmen 
capable of extremely concentrated or continued attention. It is most 
important to find out which vocations need selected people. Managers 
and employers, even while they admit its limitations from the point of 
view of the psychologist, are unwilling to give up a method which 
suits their needs so well, especially when the supply of workers is much 
greater than the demand. Cyril Burt in the second paper, points 
out the danger of neglecting “practical ” abilities in selecting children 
for transference from elementary to secondary schools in that the 
“first-rate engineer may be turned into a second-rate clerk or school- 
master’. The first step in vocational guidance should be an inventory 
of the employments available in the district, and an enquiry into the 
numerical frequency of jobs of different types. The study of indi- 
viduals through their careers and the testing of those exceptionally 
good or weak should follow. It is better still if the trained psycho- 
logist will seek temporary employment as a worker. General intelligence 
is the most important factor for vocational guidance, and it is still the 
easiest to measure. A warning is given against engaging a man too intel- 
ligent for a job as well as one too stupid. There follows a rough calcula- 
tion of the proportion of the population of London engaged in various 
types of employment, arranged according to the level of general intelli- 
gence needed in the respective groups. L. L. Thurstone following in 
the same symposium enunciates thirty-three principles of vocational test- 
ing, including the following points : (a) a mental test can never serve as 
a criterion for another mental test. The fact that a new test correlates 
well with some other test, which in turn correlates well with a certain 
criterion, does not prove that the new test can be used for diagnosing that 
criterion. (By “criterion” is meant the most direct statement as to the 
trait which the test is intended to measure.) (6) The criterion range of 
the correlation table that is used as an index of the diagnostic value of 
a vocational test, should be comparable with the range of abilities of 
applicants who seek entry into the vocation. (c) A mental test may have 
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a diagnostic value at one end of its scale, and no diagnostic value at the 
other end of the scale. (d) The normality or “ skewness” of a distribu- 
tion of test scores does not indicate anything regarding the diagnostic 
value of a test for any criterion. (e) The proper length of a test can be 
determined by correlating separately the first tenth, the first two-tenths, 
the first three-tenths, the first four-tenths, etc., of the test, with the cri- 
terion. (f) If the diagnostic value is demonstrated to be acceptable, it is 
unnecessary to determine the reliability of the test itself. (g) The prob- 
able error of the correlation between a mental test and a criterion is use- 
less for administrative purposes. In practical work with mental tests the 
actual correlations fluctuate much more than is indicated by the probable 
errors of the coefficients. (h) When starting to devise tests for any 
special ability, it is better to begin by studying successes and failures 
than by studying random samples. Shepherd Dawson in an article 
on “Variations in the Mental Efficiency of Children during School 
Hours,” finds that the results of tests on over 1000 children show that 
the mental efficiency of school children over nine years of age, as 
measured by the rate at which they perform simple arithmetical op- 
erations, is approximately constant from 9.30 a.m. to 2.30 p.m., and 
that working to a time-table leads to the formation of habit attitudes 
which have a pronounced and beneficial effect. ‘There is some evidence of 
a reduction in the mental efficiency of children below nine years of age 
after a five hours’ day. Other articles are ‘The Functions of the Size 
of Intervals in the Songs of Schubert and of the Chippewa and Teton 
Sioux Indians” by H. J. Watt; and “Experiments on Animal Space 
Perception,” by Géza Révész. 


JOURNAL OF PuHitosopHy. xxi. (1924),11. O. L. Reiser. ‘The 
Synthesis of Mind.’ [One more behaviouristic attempt to get rid of con- 
sciousness, which “seems to arise as a kind of dynamic equilibrium of 
shifting neural tensions,” while purposive activity is “the echo in the 
organism of this universal biological demand for unity of action and in- 
tegrated behaviour”. It would be instructive to hear the author expound 
the mechanism of this metaphor ‘echo’.] xxi.12. C. H. Baylis. ‘Is the 
Existence of Other Minds a Necessary Postulate of Scientific Knowledge ?’ 
[“We can build up a coherent system of knowledge without supposing 
other consciousnesses. Their existence is not necessary for cognitive pur- 
poses ; it is merely something that, as emotional beings, we hope.”’] C. A. 
Strong, ‘ Epistle to a Neo-Realist ’, andW. P. Montague, ‘ Things Existent 
and Things Perceived. A Reply to Dr. Strong.’ [Montague having 
accused Strong of “the cancer of subjectivism and ultimate solipsism ” be- 
cause “no experience gives certainty as to whether the object experienced 
is real,” Strong suggests that meaning can be used to bridge the gap be- 
tween the experience and the real. The object is “what is meant,” and 
‘meaning’ isa better term than Santayana’s ‘essence’. Montague in 
reply re-states his objection in two questions, (1) “if a content directly 
before the mind in perceptual experience is not discoverably different 
from an externally existent object in spatio-temporal position and in some 
at least of its qualities, how can it fail to be in those respects identical 
with that externally existent object?” (2) (in veridical cognition) ‘‘ why 
is it not with things perceived as with things conceived that they differ 
from things existent not in themselves but only in the intra-organic and 
extra-organic causal contexts by which their behaviours are respectively 
controlled?”] A. R. Chandler. ‘The 24th Annual Meeting of the 
Western Division of the American Philosophical Association’ at Chicago. 
xxi. 13. C.J. Ducasse. ‘A Defence of Ontological Liberalism.’ [‘ The 
thesis which the present paper is concerned to defend is that no ontological 
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position which is meaningful can be either proved or refuted ; and there- 
fore that any ontological position which is meaningful is tenable, and 
that its adoption or rejection is thus in the end purely a matter of one’s 
personal taste at any given time.’’ Proved by refuting A. E. Taylor's 
proof that the real is not contradictory, and Russell’s and Johnson’s 
attempts to explain what ‘exist’ means, without presupposing it.] W. C, 
Ruediger. ‘ Monism and Consciousness.’ [“ The problem of this paper is to 
indicate the place of a functional consciousness in a monistic conception of 
reality.” “The fundamental antithesis in metaphysics is found not in 
materialism vs. idealism, but in dualism vs. monism. Either there are two 
varieties of ultimate reality or there is only one.” Actually, however, 
the author does mean materialism by ‘monism,’ spiritualism by ‘dualism’ 
and the mind-body problem by ‘ metaphysics,’ so that his discussion re- 
solves itself into another behaviouristic attempt to eliminate ‘ conscious- 
ness.’] xxi. 14. G. Santayana. ‘Some Meanings of the Word “Is”, 
Sener Identity, which is “the principle of essence,” Equivalence, 

efinition, Predication, Existence, Actuality, and Derivation, but does not 
propose to forego the use of any of them, or attempt to show how one 
sense develops out of the others, or why the makers of language found so 
much ambiguity useful or necessary. The article, which “is designed to 
form the first chapter of a book entitled Realms of Being,” is beautifully 
written, like all of Santayana’s work, and will be eagerly examined for 
light upon the very enigmatical terms, or usages (like ‘ essence’) of this 
most elusive of thinkers; but it sounds ominous to declare that the 
philosopher “ought to use language more freely than the public rather 
than more strictly, since he professes to have a clearer view of things”. 
Thus Mr. Santayana does consciously, and a little maliciously, what 
many philosophers have done unconsciously, and claims the privilege of a 
poet.] xxi.15. H.C. Brown. ‘Scientific Thought and Reality.’ [Apropos 
of C. D. Broad’s Scientific Thought: criticises the conception of sensa 
which it declares “entirely superfluous,” gives excellent explanations of 
the elliptical penny and the bent-stick-in-water, and is, like all Prof. 
Brown’s work, stimulating and well written.] xxi. 16. M. C. Otto. ‘A 
Forgotten Service of Kant.’ [Attacks Prof. R. A. Millikan for using the 
argument from design in the name of Kant, quoting him for its bad effect 
on ‘inferior intellects,’ but omitting to mention Kant’s real objection to 
it, viz., its incapacity to attest infinite power.] S. P. Lamprecht. ‘Con- 
grés International d’Histoire des Religions.’ [At Paris in October, 1923 ; 
from which, apparently, the Germans were excluded.] xxi. 17. F.J. E. 
Woodbridge. ‘Mental Development.’ [Begins by conceiving civilisa- 
tion as the mastering of nature and pointing out that “the development 
of man is an intellectual development ” because man “has put between 
himself and nature the symbols which are also his instruments” and 
“has met nature not directly with his body, but indirectly with his mind.” 
But the reading of history, individual or social, in terms of development 
demands a constant selection to establish its continuity. “We discover 
history backwards, but we write it forwards.” For “ we forget that that 
event or circumstance has had a thousand different pasts ” and that from 
it “ many futures may diverge”. Thus “the writing of history is an over- 
simplification and process of selection”. But the moral is not that our 
histories are false. “They reveal rather that reaction, simplification, and 
selection are themselves prime factors in motivating all change and all 
succession.”] Contains also six book reviews. xxi. 18. 0. L. Reiser. ‘A 
Monism of Creative Behaviour.’ [‘ Believes that the chasms created by 
the dualistic mode of thought can be bridged by the formulation of a 
monism of action.”] L.A. Reid. ‘Towards Realistic Psychology.’ [Con- 
ceives feeling as “the subjective or experiencing side of the total ex- 
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perience of the object” while “‘ cognition and conation represent the more 
objective side in the sense that it is their function to adapt themselves to 
the objective world”. “Feeling is of the cognitive-conative reaction to 
an object,” “ both cognition and conation are but different forms of objec- 
tive adaptation” . . . “we know in order that we may become masters 
of the world we live in.” “In fine, the meaning of mental process only 
becomes clear when we consider it in strict relation to that which is not 
mental, when we regard mentality as integral with a wider reality of 
which it is simply a functioning part. To consider mind thus is to adopt 
a psychology the spirit of which is in a true sense ‘realistic’”’.] xxi. 19. 
S. Buchanan. ‘Ontological Argument Redivivus.’ [Argues that “some 
current epistemological theories” are unwittingly using the ontological 
argument ; they should therefore either rehabilitate it or change them- 
selves.] C.J. Ducasse. ‘R. M. Blake, Sceptic.’ [Objects to his ‘ Criticism 
of Scepticism and Relativism’ in xxi. 10, that he is himself a sceptic, be- 
cause he confesses that it is not infallibly certain that we have any real 
knowledge.] Contains also a twenty-page review by W. M. Horton of 
Stanley Hall’s and Georges Berguer’s books on the Life of Jesus. Both 
are criticised for using psychology as an escape from higher criticism, and 
their psycho-analytic explanations, especially Hall’s, are severely handled. 
xxi. 20. H.H. Parkhurst. ‘More Thingsin Heaven and Earth.’ [Thinks 
realism must get appallingly complicated if it carries its principle that 
“nothing thinkable depends for its being or its nature upon being 
thought ” to its logical conclusion, and recognises the pre-existent reality 
of all ‘groups’ and ‘patterns’. It must also deny all 7) kT. Vz 
Smith. ‘Work as an Ethical Concept.’ [Complains that moralists have 
hitherto constructed ethics of leisure not of work and so rendered the 
good inaccessible to the bulk of mankind, urging that “if ethical values 
. . . are not in current work, they are for most men nowhere ” and that 
“the job of making and getting a living . . . constitutes the matrix, the 
nucleus, if not also the norm, of ethical virtues and moral codes.” 
The sanest and deepest ethical ideal is that “ every human being shall be 
at work in a job that makes at the same time both a living and a life.”’] 


Revue DE xxvie Année. No. 3. August, 
1924. M. de Wulf. Les Théories politiques du moyen dge. [Itis a 
mistake to credit the Imperialist and conciliar jurists of the fourteenth 
century with any new political principles. Their principles are those of 
the schoolmen of the thirteenth century, viz. (1) individualism, resting on 
the Christian sense of the value of the individual human person, (2) the corol- 
lary that sovereignty resides in the people collectively, the “divine right 
of kings” deriving from God only indirectly and through the people, (3) 
the conviction that the moral and spiritual good of the individual citizens 
is the ultimate end of government. The fourteenth century simply de- 
velops these principles further in view of changed social and political con- 
ditions. Hence the revolt against the interference of the Papacy in 
national politics. In the thirteenth century the nation-state is in its 
minority and the Pope is regarded as the “ guardian” of popular rights 
against bad rulers; in the fourteenth the nation feels itself to have come 
of age and demands to be exempted from this condition of “ wardship.” 
The two thinkers who really shattered the political theory of the 
thirteenth century were More and Grotius, who dreamed of a state wholly 
detached from the Church. The conception of a government with purely 
secular ends, simply regulating the external relations between citizens 
decends directly from them, not from Marsilius of Padua or Ockham. | 
F. Renoirte. La Critique einsteinienne des notions d’espace et de 
temps. [An admirably clear exposition of the way in which the concepts 
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of the “general theory of relativity” arise, independently of any “ meta- 
ic ” assumption, in the process of establishing “laws of Physics”. 

he physicist deals all through with the problem of establishing relations 
between “events” expressible in numerical values of his fundamental 
standards of measurement. His aim is to formulate a “law” in a form 
independent of the special point of view of the observer who is “verifying ” 
it. The “law” must be verifiable for all observers, wherever situated. 
The formule of the “classical” mechanics do not completely realise this 
end, as they are expressed in terms of “absolute time”. “‘ Absolute time” 
is something of which the experimentalist can take no account. ‘The 
simultaneity of two events at different places” therefore needs to be de- 
fined and the definition given must be couched in a form relative to some 
possible experiment, not made to rest on an unverifiable postulate. The 
problem of giving such a definition of simultaneity of distant events leads 
directly to the conception of the four-dimensional space-time continuum 
and the abandonment of the “absolute time’’ of classical mechanics. It 
is much less arbitrary and more objective to adopt this form thus given 
to physical laws than to insist on the unverifiable postulate that “the 
world is an Euclidean continuum rolling in an absolute time”’.] R. Feys. 
La transcription logistique du raisonnement. [A study of the history and 
characteristics of the “logical calculus’’. In the brief historical sketch, I 
have only to remark the unfortunate omission of De Morgan, the real founder 
of the “logicof relations”. A simple exposition is given of the most general 
formule and methods of the “calculus of classes” and the “ calculus of 
propositions,” i.e., the logical calculus as far as it is developed in the first 
two volumes of Schroeder, with reference to the improvements of Peano. 
The treatment of the calculus as it has further been developed by Peano, 
Frege, Russell, is presumably to follow. I would merely remark that it is an 
error to regard the name “logical multiplication ” as misleading or arbitrary, 
since the formal laws of logical and arithmetical multiplication are identical. 
E. Janssens. Les premiers historiens de la vie de saint Thomas d’Aquin 
(cont.). [On the relations between the three biographies of Thomas by 
Tocco, Bernard Guiand Calo. Reasons are given for holding, against some 
recent students, the traditional view that B. Gui is throughout dependent 
on Tocco.] A. Mansion. Bulletin d’histoire de la philosophie ancienne 
(concl.). |Deals mainly with some recent works on Aristotle, but includes 
also a careful review of M. Robin’s La Pensee Grecque. | 

Notices of books. [A cutting but excellent note on M. Bergson’s 
polemics against the theory of relativity by F. Renoirte.] Notices of 
current events, etc. 


ANNALEN DER PuHiLosopHiz. Band iv., 1924. The “Annalen der 
Philosophie und Philosophischen Kritik ” enters on a new stage this year 
with the abandonment of the previous limitation of its contents to what 
bears on the “ Als-Ob” philosophy. A leading feature of the periodical 
is intended to be an attempt to bring philosophy more into touch with 
the special sciences, and with this object in view there have been included 
in the staff, besides philosophers in the narrower sense, representatives 
of the other faculties. Doppelheft 1-2, Kant-Festschrift. Raymund 
Schmidt. Kants Lehre von der Hinbildungskraft. [An attempt to 
bring the account of imagination in the Critique of Judgment into 
connexion with the subjective deduction of the categories. The imagina- 
tion is treated as the one essentially spontaneous faculty of the soul 
(Inbegriff aller seelischen Spontaneitiit) creating experience in accordance 
with the rules of an understanding, which in the creation of experience 
and prior to any determinate knowledge remains passive. This is connected 
with the doctrine of the Critique of Judgment that imagination is free, 
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i.e, independent of explicit intellectual rules.} Paul Volkmann. Kant 
und die theoretische Physik der Gegenwart. he author is professor of 
theoretical physics at Koénigsberg. He does not make an attempt to 
amend Kant in the light of recent discoveries, but outlines modern 
scientific development in very general terms and then criticises Kant 
for making his conceptions of mathematics and causality too rigid so as 
not to admit of evolution in thought. One looks in vain for any estimate 
of what was of real value for the theory of scientific method in Kant’s 
philosophy.] Otto Heinichen. Kant wnd Driesch. [An appreciation 
of Driesch and a statement of points in which the author holds him to 
have improved on the Kantian philosophy. The most important is of 
course the conception of a non-mechanical causality (p. 82 ff.). The 
references to Driesch’s Ordnungslehre (p. 74 ff.), the question of im- 
mortality (p. 84 ff.), and freedom (p. 87 ff.) are also of interest.] Reviews, 


etc. 

Heft 3. Rudolf Carnap. Dreidimensionalitat des Rawmes und 
Kausalitat [Argues that the three-dimensional character of space and the 
conception of causality are both “fictions”. This is an unfortunate word, 
at least for the English reader, but apparently means only that they are 
not given by sense alone apart from interpretation and mental construction. 
The author contends that our “primary experience” is always two- 
dimensional on the ground that our perception of the third dimension 
cannot be explained by sense impressions alone, and that it does not 
involve causality on the ground that our sensations or sense-contents 
taken by themselves do not determine each other causally. He then 
tries to prove that the number of dimensions of space (three) can be 
deduced mathematically from the generally recognised type of physical 
causation.] EE. v. Domarus. Zur Entstehung und Psychologie der 
Sprache. [Expands and discusses a theory which derives the origin of 
speech from movements similar to those which would be effected if the 
object wished were actually being attained.] Heinz Zimmermann. 
Das synthetische Grundurteil in der Biologie. [This judgment is said to 
be—Die Grundsubtanz ist belebt. The author insists that on scientific 
grounds the whole body and not only the cells must be regarded as alive, 
and infers that the doctrine which makes the life of the individual the 
sum of the lives of the cells is untenable.] Reviews, etc. 


Kant-Stupren. Band xxix., Heft 1-2, 1924. Kant-Jubilee Number. 
Rudolf Lehmann. Bildnis von Max Frischeisen-Kohler (the late editor 
of the Kant-Studien). Arthur Liebert. Trauerfeier und Traueran- 
sprachen bei der Hindscherung von Max Frischeisen-Kéhler. Paul 
Menzer. Kants Persénlichkeit. [A sketch of Kant’s personal character 


_ and his idea of the mission of philosophy with its influence on his life. ] 


Heinrich Scholz. Das Vermdchtnis der Kantischen Lehre vom Raum 
und von der Zeit. [Among other points the author attempts to reconcile 
the apparent contradiction in Kant between his assertion in the A!sthetic 
that we can represent empty space and his denial that empty space is a 
possible object of experience. He thinks that Kant meant that geometrical 
space was only realised in constructed figures and therefore not truly 
empty, and argues that this interpretation will explain the Kantian 
doctrine that space is due to a synthesis. Kant is contrasted both with 
modern relativity and with Newton.] Erich Adickes. Kant als Natur- 
wissenschaftler. [A defence of the view that Kant was not by nature a 
scientist.] Max Dessoir. Kant wnd die Psychologie. [Outlines Kant’s 
general view of psychology with special reference to his Anthropologie and 
his attitude to spiritualistic speculations.] Heinz Heimsoeth. Meta- 
physische Motive in der Ausbildung des kritischen Idealismus. [This gives 
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as a predominant motive of Kant the revolt against naturalism, under 
which term is included the treatment of God and the soul as natural 
objects.] Nicolai Hartmann. Diesscits vom Idealismus und Realismus. 
[The author distinguishes between the “aporetic” and the “systematic” 
elements in Kant, and tries to show the superior importance of the former 
as representing a standpoint prior to the conflict between realism and 
idealism and valid for both schools of thought. To this belong, e.g., the 
assertion of the moral reason as autonomous, as opposed to the further 
account of it as formal, and the principle that the conditions of the 
ssibility of experience are conditions of the possibility of objects as 
nown by us, a principle which, the author insists, is valid for realism also 
(pp. 184 ff.), though Kant applies it only to his idealism. When at the 
end of the article he deals with Kant’s account of freedom, the author 
tries to show that the intervention of new determining factors is not 
inconsistent with universal natural causality, although it would in his 
own opinion be inconsistent with universal teleology. ] Horst Stephan. 
Kant und die Religion. [Points out the contrast between the esthetic 
tendency of, ¢.g., Herder in religion and the philosophical attitude of 
Kant, between the Unendlichkeitsmotiv and the Unbedingtheitsmotiv, and 
the significance of the contrast for the present day.] Felix Kaufmann. 
Kant und die reine Rechtslehre. [Contends that pure jurisprudence must 
be based on values rather than on facts.] August Emge. Das Eherecht 
Immanuel Kants. [A summary of Kant’s philosophy of marriage.] 
Eugen Kiihnemann. Kant wnd die deutsche Kultur. [Summarises 
Kant’s general attitude as to the character and relative position of truth, 
beauty and goodness.] H. Y. Groenewegen. Der erste Kampf wm Kant 
in Holland. Theodor Demmler. Emanuel Bardous Kantbiiste vom 
Jahr, 1798. Notices, etc. 


Logos. Rivista INTERNATIONALE DI Fiosorra. Anno vii., Fasc. 1-3, 
January-June, 1924. [A series of papers on the movements in Italian 
philosophy since 1870. The reports are mainly historical, and in each 
case are written by a “sympathetic” reporter.] L. Limentani. I 
positivismo italiano. [Positivism is a term which it is impossible to de- 
fine, so varied are the philosophies classed under it. The common element 
is a general tendency of method—to regard truth as consisting in facts, 
consciousness as relative, experience as the sole source of knowledge and 
ultimate criterion of certainty, philosophical cognition as the same in kind 
as scientific, nature as universal mechanism, values as a product of mental 
evolution. R. Ardigé is treated as the most representative figure in Italian 
positivism. His school includes Marchesini, Dandolo, Troilo, Another 
group is the Spencerians—Lombroso, Ferri, Vignoli ; a third, the material- 
ists—Buccola, Mosso, De Sanctis and Ferrari; a fourth, educationists 
like Angiulli, Colozza, and Montessori; Troiano and Orestani present a 
humanistic ethics ; the sociological side is represented by Asturaro, Loria, 
and Mondolfo, the scientific by Enriques and Rignano. There has been 
no tendency to simplify the issues, but a progressive advance in inwardness 
and in refinement of appreciation of historical and critical claims.] A. 
Masnovo. II neotomismo in Italia dopo il 1870. [By 1880 Buzzetti, 
Pecci, Liberatore had completed the restoration of the Scholastic philo- 
sophy, which had now to be brought into touch with the world of physical 
and natural science. The two lines of movement were: (1) propaganda, 
the publication of documents of the Church in favour of Neo-Thomism, 
the institution of academies and of journals, etc., and (2) the elimination 
of doctrines apparently, but not really, Thomist ; this refers especially to 
the works of Rosmini and his school, against which a vigorous polemic 
was carried out. By 1890 the victory was won, but at the cost of a later 
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reaction, during which the lead passed out of Italy to other Catholic centres 
like Louvain. In recent years new life has been given to Neo-Thomism 
in Italy by younger men, Gemelli, Canella, Necchi and others, inaugurat- 
ing in the Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica a period of closer touch with 
modern thought, and, through historical research, with the original 
sources of Scholasticism.] A. Levi.  L’idealismo critico in Italia. 
[Piero Martinetti and Bernardino Varisco are the only philosophers dis- 
cussed in this section. Philosophy, in the proper sense of the term, is the 
rigorous logical unification of reality, co-ordinating the data of experience 
in a system of abstract propositions. Though differing in many other 
respects, both Martinetti and Varisco opposed realism; both conceived 
reality as a sum-total of centres of spiritual life, of subjects ; in both the 
lage of the one and the many is the centre of philosophic enquiry ; 

th find the supreme unity in an absolute which transcends human 
thought and life.] M. Maresca. II neo-critwismo in Italia. [The neo- 
critical movement in Italy is not a return to Kant, pure and simple; it 
accepts the Kantian tradition as a method, an attitude of mind, rather 
than as a constructive synthesis of experience. Two groups are included, 
a critico-historical, with such writers as Fiorentino, Cantoni, Tocco, 
Chiappelli and Villa, and a constructive-systematic, in which are placed 
Masci, Vidari, della Valle, Maresca himself, Petrone and del Vecchio. 
Masci is described as the most robust and effective philosophical teacher 
Italy has possessed since its political unification.] G. Della Volpe. 1 
neo-hegelismo italiano. [Here also two writers occupy practically: the 
whole stage—Benedetto Croce and Giovanni Gentile. The demand for 
some form of Immanence-philosophy, which appears in all modern schools, 
is satisfied by both men, but in different ways: by Croce, in the form of 
reflexions upon the realities of mind, art, law, and history ; by Gentile, 
in a powerful metaphysico-logical intuition ;—the true idea is act, the one 
ultimate category is the spiritual act. They are described as the heralds 
of a great movement.] E.P. Lamanna. [/ realismo psicologistico nella 
nuova filosofia italiana. [The principal figure in this paper is Francesco 
di Sarlo; he came to philosophy by way of medical science, and is 
ordinarily presented as a theist and spiritualist ; but the most character- 
istic part of his philosophy does not come under these terms ; the psycho- 
logical trend in his thought leads neither to naturalism nor to immanentism, 
but to an epistemological realism. He recognises that psychic experience 
consists essentially of acts, but does not therefore reduce the subject of 
psychic experience to a mere complex of such acts. Other writers of the 
school are Antonio Aliotta (experimental psychology), Calé (education), 
and Enzo Bonaventura (philosophy of science).] 


IX.—NOTE. 


Minp, New Series, Nos. 26 and 27. 


Prof. Iones, of the University of Bucharest, is anxious to purchase the 
above two numbers of Mrnp ; or, alternatively, to borrow them for a period 
of two months. Any reader who is willing either to sell or to lend them is 
requested to communicate with B. M. Headicar, Esq., London School of 
Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, who will make 
Saupeit responsible for the safe return of the numbers, in case they are 
ent. 
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